Once the first draft is done, 
how does the teacher edit the 
student's work? This is tough. 
OVerediting results in the teach- 
er writing the article and the 
student knowing when it is no 
longer his production - even if 
it does reach publication with 
his name on it. 

Some suggested approaches to 
the problem of editing: 

-ELWANI student Jackie Mad sen 
advised on interviewing that: 
**Being careful not to overdo your 
enthusiasm is important, and for 
some, difficult," This applies 
to writing as well. Both adults 
and young people have a tendency 
to 'fat language', to using too 
many words in their enthusiasm 
to say it all. Have students re- 
view their drafts crossing out 
unneeded words, excessive adjec- 
tive, e tc . ; 

-rewriting will be necessary. 
Even ALASKA MAGAZINE'S and TIME'S 
writers - professional adults - 
must work with editors who cri- 
tique. In CHAMAI, the teacher is 
the editor and the goal is the 
same - publication. One strong 
.motivation is that students' work 
will be printed - several hundred 
copies per article... and error; 

-gear the original assignment 
- the scope of the article - to 
students' level. Here a teacher's 
primary problem is not to under- 
estimate that ability. Here is 
where CHAMAI is perhaps most in- 
dividualized. And you will pub - 
lish material that has errors in 
It - because it represents maxi> 
mum effort on a student's part; 

-editing is best done by read- 
ing each article out loud with 
the student who wrote it. This 
lets them hear why each correc- 
tion was made. Students will al- 
so often hear errors that thev 



miss when silently reading over 
wri t ing ; 

-don't hand back a paper with 
too many corrections. Hit a cou- 
ple of common errors, have the 
student work on their correction, 
and then hit a couple more. If 
you overcorrect in a single ses- 
sion, the kid may short out; 

-good wr iters, and students in 
their second or third year of 
CHA^lAI , should be expected to do 
more complex articles (see sec- 
tion on second year students); 

-Yupik Eskimo stories do not 
always have a neatly closed end- 
ing, so don't expect it. Exam- 
ples may be found in kaliikao 
yuGNEK and kwikpagmiut } 

-the entire class can be in- 
volved in editing by using an 
overhead projection if the kids 
are comfortable with public 
scrutiny of their work. Pat Nves- 
wan.der at Bethel Regional Hign 
School suggests this; 

-while Eliot Wigginton of FOX- 
FIRE is reading article drafts, 
or correcting shorter writing 
or grammar exercises, he makes 
up a ditto sheet of errors he 
finds. Also some perfect sen- 
tences just to confuse things. 
Run off, it provides a grammar 
exercise for the following week. 
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KWIKPAGMIUT Staff, left to right, Emma Smith, Becky Napoleon, 
Agatha Napoleon (Hooper Bay students) and Theresa Sheppard 
(Mountain Village) preparing camera-ready copy at April, 1977 
layout workshop in Emmonak. Photo by Chris Kelly, KWIKPAGMIUT. 



Both layout and photography 
are components of the CHA>iAr 
program. They should not be treat- 
ed as major components within the 
course design, however. Photo- 
graphs and pen and ink drawings, 
arranged utilizing basic princi- 
ples of design, give a publica- 
tion a professional appearance, 
maximize the written word, and 
demand that students assume re- 
sponsibility for the entire pro- 
cess from identification of con- 
tacts through preparation of cam- 
era-ready copy. 

Access to cameras and the dark- 
room is a motivation to most of 
the kids. They'd simply much ra- 
ther be printing pictures than 
writing. Skills - and confidences 
- can be obtained from layout and 
photography which will immeasur- 




ably enhance the quality of a 
CHAMAI publication. But save ad- 
vanced photography or graphics 
courses - and the hours that 
must be devoted to them - for 
second or third year students or 
for specialized electives. 



Layout is like swimming. A list 
of directions can be memorized 
but it's not learned until it's 
actually tried in the water. 

Most basically, the ingredients 
for layout are: 

-completed article typed on an 
electric typewriter with a car- 
bon ribbon , Selectric lis are 
EeTt for the clean, sharp copy 
they provide. If typing is faint 
it will tend to lose pieces of 
letters during printing; 

-photographs or drawings. Pen 
and ink drawings can add sophis- 
tication to a publication that 
photographs by beginners can't 
equal ; 

-titles (headlines), press - 
type or char t pack can be order- 
ed by mail from businesses like 
Alaska Copy Center and Polar 
Reproduction fj Supply in Anch- 
orage. They will mail catalogues 
detailing all the types of print 
available and you can order 
sheets of letters by the style 
and size desired. The letters 
are on a waxed paper and scrape 
off when a pencil is scratched 
over them from the reverse side, 
pressing the letter onto anoth- 
er sheet of paper, Presstype is 
ordered in points, Figure 100 
points to an inch - so 36 point 
type is about a third of an inch 
high ; 

-layout sheets or graph paper. 
Typed articles, drawings and 
titles are arranged on layout 
boards or graph paper and glued 
down with rubber cement. Photo- 
graphs should not be glued down 
- draw a box the size photograph 
desired and paper clip the photo 
to the page (also number the 
photo and the box to prevent 
confusion). Layout sheets are 
provided by the printer and 



have printed on them - in pale 
blue - the margins of your pub- 
lication, as well as the column 
widths. Graph paper serves the 
same purpose in providing stu- 
dents some lines to help assure 
that copy is glued on straight 
and does not extend off the 
page when printed. 

Eight primary 'rules' for lay- 
out \ 

-Balance, If you have a full 
page of typing, balance it with 
a facing page of pictures, A 
photograph in the upper left hanc 
corner of one page can balance 
one in the lower right hand cor- 
ner of the next. Layout does not 
have to balance precisely or all 
the time - the result is too re- 
gimented. But generally, balance 
in layout is like loading a boat 
- put all the weight in one sec- 
tion instead of distributing it 
and the boat will sit awfully 
funny in the water; 

-Proportion, If your publica- 
tion is 5" by 7", don't use let- 
ters an inch high for your titles 
Postage stamp pictures don't look 
good on an 8^" by 11" page; 

-White Space, Leave breathing 
room. Every bit of space does not 
have to be filled with illustra- 
tions or story. Too cramped and 
the reader will avoid it like a 
messy closet; 

-Lay out two pages at a time. 
This is done because it is the 
way a reader will see the maga- 
zine and because it allows for 
maximum flexibility in applying 
the rules of balance, proportion, 
and white space ; 

-Action in pictures should 
face toward the center of the 
publication (the gutter). Again, 
the reason for this is the read- 
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er's reaction. Eyes tend to fol- 
low the direction an individunl 
is looking within n photograph. 
You want to keep the reader's 
attention on the page; 

-Play with layout. Don't glue 
anythinj? down until you've tried 
several different designs. One 
exercise for the entire class is 
to give ench student pieces of 
construction paper representing 
typed copy, photographs, and 
titles. Every one should have 
the same size pieces - and the 
same number. On two fncing sheets 
of paper have them each do a lay- 
out. They'll find almost a? many 
variations as students - a num- 
ber of which are good, usable; 

-Final layout must be clean. 
Any smudges will print. Liquid 
correction fluid will hide n 
multitude of errors and will not 
show .when photographed in the 
offset printing p to cess. If a 
word, line, or paragraph has a 
typographical error in it, it 
can be retyped and glued direct- 
ly over the first \'crsion. Ho 
all tyning on ditto or other 
plain white paper. Frasahlc bond 
tends to smudge, and more impor- 
tantly, typing on it lools faded 
when offset printed; 

-Study other publications for 
layout ideas. And trust your 
judgement - a design that is 
visually appealing to >'ou pro- 
bably is good layout. To stud>" 
design used in profes.'^ional pub- 
lications, place a piece of 
onion skin over the page and 
trace (block out) the columns, 
headlines, and illustrations. 
You'll end up with something 
like the construction paper mo- 
dels described above - as well 
as a clear idea of the pattern 
emp] oyed . 




Final paste-up of press-type, copy 
and illustrations at Emmonak layout 
workshop, Photo by Chris Kelly, 
KWIKPAGMIUT. 



Tools for Layout 

-rubber cement 

-liquid correction fluid 

-scissors, razor blade or ex 
a c t 0 knife 

- T - s ci u a r c o r i' u 1 c r 

-electric t >' p c v,' r i t c i' with c a r - 
hon r i bbon 

-ditto or other plain p.ipcr 

- p r c s s t y p c 

-drawing pen and india ink for 
illustrations. ALso for repair- 
ing prcsst>'pc titles which have 
a tendency fo r piece? to chip off. 

-non-rep I'oducing pencils or 
felt pens. These pale blue pens 
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and pencils work like the layout 
sheets - they can be used to write 
directions to the printer in the 
margins or to 'dummy up' the lay- 
out before pasting down typed copy 
or titles, And that pale blue (or 
purple) will not show up when the 
pages are photographed; 

-red or black construction pa- 
per or rubilith paper. Cut to 
the size you wish your photo- 
graphs to be and glued down on 
the layout sheet, this pa]' r 
creates a 'window' for the print- 
er to insert a halftone. (For 
more details refer to the section 
in the guide on offset printing.) 

One essential part of layout - 
and article writing - is the 
ti'tle. Kids should let their i- 
maginations run wild here. Often 
a title can be 'lifted' directly 
from the contact's words, so 
have students comb through their 
article before settling on a 
name. Doing this, they learn to 
identify effective language - 
and make the contents page of 
any publication more intriguing. 
Given two titles - "it just 
Blowed Up!" and "The Katmai Erup- 
tion of 1912" - which would you 
turn to? Both articles deal 
with Hli Metrokin's memory of 
a '.olcanic explosion. 

A final note, this curriculum 
guide has been 'put together' 
following the layout process 
outlined above - with no more 
sophisticated equipment than an 
electric typewriter. 




Representatives of Hooper Bay, Moun- 
tain Village and Emmonak KWIKPAGMIUT 
staffs at Emmonak, April, 1977. Photo 
by Chris Kelly, KWIKPAGMIUT. 



The camera most often used 
in CHA^^M programs is the 55mm 
single-lens refJex. Ins tama tics 
are chenper and good quality 
photographs taken with any cam- 
era can be used for illustra- 
tions. However with a 5 5mm the 
photographer has a choice of 
film and shutter speed and, 
once he becomes comfortable with 
these options, n chance of pro- 
ducing high quality work. To 
use a single lens reflex a 
student has to h a \' c at least n 
minimal understanding of the 
process of p h 0 t o g r a p li y - he 
doesn't with an instamatic. 

\'o attempt will be made in this 
p.uide to discuss photography. 
Many teachers are familiar with 
Cameras and there is a wide selec- 
tion of h o K - 1 0 - d 0 - i t books a \' a 1 1 - 
able. 
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As said earlier, photography 
is best utilized within CHAMAI 
primarily as a means of illus- 
trating, and enhancing student 
writing. The temptation to have 
it occupy a large percentage of 
class time is there - the kids 
respond well to it, the pro- 
gress and the product are pretty 
immediate . 

Film loading, camera operation 
and print making from negatives 
can be introduced to the class 
as a whole and followed up by 
small group or individual prac- 
tice with the camera and in the 
darkroom. If at all possible set 
up, or get access to, a darkroom. 
Commercial processing of prints 
is expensive and makes layout 
much more difficult to plan if a 
needed print has to be ordered 
by mail. Students also miss, as 
Eliot Wigginton often points out, 
the wonder of seeing their pic- 
ture rise Jp at them out of the 
developing trays in the darkroom. 

Dave Kubiak, advisor for ELWA- 
NI , recommends the following ba- 
sic darkroom' 

- Pedersen ' s Basic Guide to 
Photogra - $3.95 - from Peder- 
son Publishing Company, 8490 Sun- 
set Blvd., Los Angles, CA 90069 
- "...enough to get one started 
in photography and then some." 

-Equipment and supplies for 
printing; en larger : price ranp.e 
$47.75 for a Mimi-Bogen T35, to 
just over $200.00 for a Beseller 
23C; EASEL : $17 to ^57; timer : 
$21. 77 to S4 7 ; trays : g 1 a s s bak e 
pans or plastic trays. Metal can- 
not be used, $0 to $10; paper : 
recommend Polycontrast Raoid RC 
at $25 for 100 8" by 10" sheets. 

i± more e.xpensive than regu- 
lar paper, however. (Paper use 
can be reduced by cutting sheets 
into halves or quarters,); dek - 



TOL : $1.25 per gallon; stop bath : 
f)2 for five gallons; fixer : .$1.25 
per gallon; polycontrast filters 

(optional ) : $17 ; l^^NE GRAIN FO- 
CUSER (optiona 1 } : $10 to $25. 

-Bquipment and supplies Cor 
film development: tank s reels .- 
^7 to 2 5 ; thermometer ; S3 to 

$ 7 ; CHEMICALS : D-76, STOP BATH , 
FIXER, HYPOCLEAR , PHOTOFLO : $T0 

to $15 total; clothes pins 

(spring loaded for drying) 98 
per dozen. 

-Kodak's darkroom dataguide 
(^5) and, 'how-to' cassette 
tape (.^7.95). 

"Advisors should consult the 
numerous discount photo suppli- 
ers in the back pages of PHOTO - 
GRA PH Y magazine. The prices 
there beat any retail outlet in 
Alaska or Washington. The Anch- 
orage outlets for pho tog r a phy 
are well stocked, but quite ex- 
pensive. All outlets will deal 
by mai 1 order and most will give 
you an educational discount." 

Photographs and drawings done 
by students can be displayed 
throughout a school or other 
community buildings. It brings 
the culture and people within 
the school and can give a stu- 
dent afraid of writing his first 
success in communication. Be 
very sure before exhibiting stu- 
dent work that the individual 
will be encouragec - and not em- 
barassed - by It. ^erhaps the 
student would be mere motivated 
- in a quiet way - *:(irough a 
display of his work ^ith no men- 
t ion of his name . 
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The cataloguing of tapes and 
transcripts, sales of the CHAMM 
publication, and certain aspects 
of article writing and layout 
can be grouped under the head inn 
of organization skills. 

Organization of t ran sc i' i p ts , 
development of outlines, and 
use of library and museum resour- 
ces to complement or supplement 
taped interviews improve article 
quality and develop organization 
skills. 



Transcript organi 
ered at the start o 
on wr it i ng skills a 
pects of out 1 i n i ng 
due ed in the d i s sec 
prior to intcivicws 
of outlines can a 1 s 
to get poor or t i m i 
St a r ted , as wn s ill 
the baitgirl on a M 
boat, fn this case, 
wo rks up a n ou 1 1 i nc 
'interview' o I the 



z a t i 0 n is c o \' - 
f the section 
nd certain a s - 
can be i n t ro - 
t i 0 n of topics 
, neve! opine nt 
o be ut i 1 i zed 
d write rs 
u s t r a t e d w i t h 
:i i nc lobster 
the t e a c li c r 
f rom a n o I'a 1 
student. 



iv i t h all students, it's a good 
idea to I'equest outlines of any 
writing they do - most particu- 
larly with articles. It night he 
as simple as notes in the margin 
indicating the major topic con- 
tained in each paragraph. At the 
start most students will tlo their 
TUtlinc aftor tlic writing and 



will complain about that. Have 
students submit an outline of 
their article for approval after 
coding their transcripts and be- 
fore beginning writing. It will 
make them more conscious of he- 
ginning, middles, ends, and con- 
tent and will enable you to catch 
a problem before a student has 
spent hours working in the 
wrong direction. After they get 
used to outlining prior to writ- 
ing, they'll actually find it 
makes the task easier-. 

Library, research, and refer- 
ence skills can be introduced 
or 1 nc rca scd t h rough : 

-'propping' before interviews 
by researching background mater- 
ial on the topics to be iliscus- 
s e d 0 1- on the li i s t o r y of the 
area; 



- use of historic 
'ike letters, o i ti 
01 ti i a r i es . In a 
bra ry fac i 1 i t i es a 
the schoo 1 , but s t 
find i nti i \' i ilua 1 s w 
grajihs who will p i 
fo r the i r use . We ' 
the Archi\-cs at th 
of A ! as ka in l-a i rb 
\'c ry responsive to 
ciu i r i es . They will 
old nhotographs wi 



a 1 sources , 
newspapers, 
\' i 1 1 a g e , li- 
re limited to 
udents can 
i t h old pho to - 
vc permission 
vc also found 
e I ) n i \' c r s i t y 
a n k s to he 

stutlcnt in- 

xcrox off 
thin the Uni - 
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versity's collection for review 
- and will make copies of these 
photographs for a small fee. Old 
photographs can be hung in the 
school - tieing it more direct- 
ly to the community in which it 
is located. The Archives, and 
the Native Language Center in 
Fairbanks, treat the kids like 
adults, responding to letters 
thoroughly and courteously. This 
kind of exchange builds in the 
students a confidence that they 
can deal professionally with 
adults - and vice versa; 

-if dates, or other informa- 
tion, collected on the same sub- 
ject from different contacts 
does not agree, libraries and 
museums can be checked to verify 
information. If it can't be veri- 
fied, both versions should be 
included in the final article. 

-use of the dictionary, and 
particularly the thesaurus, in 
writing . 



Like transcript organization 
and article preparation, layout 
and design require a student to 
organize many pieces into a co- 
herent design. Layout, to be 
done well, and in the least a- 
mount of time, requires that the 
student have all the pieces 
(copy, headlines, illustrations) 
and needed equipment together - 
and that he h;ive in mind the size 
and design of the publication as 
a whole. 



The tapes and transcripts pro- 
duced in a C KAMA I program are 
valuable - particularly in areas 
where there is little history 
written by the people themselves. 



They contribute to the collective 
memory of the culture, and to 
the preservation of that memory, 

FOXFIRE has been taping and 
videotaping in the Appalachians 
for more than ten years. Now it 
is possible for grand children 
who never knew or only vaguely 
remember their grandfather to 
hear him on tape. Or for families 
to request copies of those tapes 
- and of 'that really great photo- 
graph of him from the story you 
wrote. ' 

There are three basic rules a- 
bout cataloguing. Use whatever 
system works best for you but: 

Uestablish it early in the 
program ; 

2) use it regularly. Tapes, 
transcripts, and negatives do 
pile up and become lost if left 
to sit for longer than a few 
wee ks ; 

3) be consistent in its use. 
Don't be changing systems. 

Materials to be catalogued in- 
clude: contact.^ interviewed, sub- 
jects discussed, tapes, tran- 
scripts, negatives and proof 
sheets, p h o t o g i- a p )i s , acquisi- 
tions such as tools, crafts, or 
artifacts. Hon't let the list 
turn you off. It pci'hnps looks 
like the task of cataloguing 
will immensely complicate the 
decision to utilize rii\MAl. Keep 
in mind that the cntnioguing is 
directly related to the scope 
of the program itself - material 
gathered by thirty, or even a 
iiu n d r e d J k i d s in one year is n o 
great ) 0 b to catalogue, parti- 
cularlv if the students tiicm- 
? c 1 \'c s a I' c f a ni i 1 i a r w i I h t li c 
system. And you will be hui Kline 
wha t cou 1 d become a va 1 nab 1 e 
community resource. 
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The first step in cataloguing is the indexing of tnpes. This can 
be accomplished white students are coding transcripts. Tnch student, 
or team, should be responsible for completing the following form 
on each tape: 



LOCATION OF 
SUBJECT ON 
TAPE (EXy\M- 
PLE: UAST 
15 MINUTES 
OF SIDE TWO) : 



PERSON INTERVIEWED_ 

INTERVIEWED BY 

DATE OF 1NTERVIEW_ 
PL/\CE OK INTERVIEW^ 
TAPE NUMBER 



SUBJECTS DISCUSSED (IN ORDER TMEY ARE ON THE 
TAPE) : 
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A completed form might look like this 





PERSON INTERVIEWED EVA// HAMILTON - EMMONA 
INTERVIEWED BY CHRJS KELLY S PHILLIP HORN 
DATE OF INTERVIEW 4/17/77 
PLACE OF INTERVIEW his house 
TAPE NUMBER 77-12 




SUBJECTS DISCUSSED (IN ORDER THEY ARE ON TH 
TAPE) : 




Potlatch in Bmo; 


side 

n 


-how it started,- 

-how Evan learned potlatch dancing S 

singing; 
-meaning of potlatch; 
-potlatch songs; 
-drums/how they are made. 


First h of 
side 112 


Fi rst School in village i 

-who built it; 
"how it was built; 
-why it was built. 


Middle of 
side il2 


Potlatch gifts 


Very end 


Hunting story 



lOt 
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Taped interviews can be filed 
in a manila envelope with the 
tape and complete transcript or 
kept separately with all other 
inventories in a spiral notebook. 
The tape number should be attach- 
ed to everything relating to that 
particular interview - to the 
tape itself, the transcript, the 
negatives and photographs. 

Subjects and contacts should be 
cross-referenced on index cards. 
The subject card contains a list- 
ing of every topic that informa- 
tion has been collected on - and 
every individual who provided in- 
formation : 



POTLATCH ' 

Bvan Hunter, 4/17/77, Tape H77-12 
Dorothy Kamsroff, 5/3/77, Tape 77-16 
Axel Johnson, 9/15/77, Tape K77-30 
Alex Trader, 2/1/78, Tape H78-3 



The contact file records every indi- 
vidual interviewed and the number 'of 
times he has been talked with: 



HAMILTON, EVAN 

4/17/77 , Tape 1177-12 
5/1/77, Tape f(77-13 
10/6/77, Tape fl77-35 
1/12/78, Tape ff77-2 



Complete transcripts should be filed 
in alphabetical order by last 
name of the contact. Boxes, class- 
room, shelves, a locker, or, 
ideally, a filing cabinet can be 
used for permanent storage. Giv- 
en the historical value of the 
material, the school, village 



council, or corporation, or a 
local museum/historical society 
might be willing to donate a 
filing cabinet. You may choose 
to store everything relating to 
a specific interview - except 
for the index cards used in 
cross-referencing - in one envel- 
ope or file folder. This makes 
for easier retrieval, but wipes 
out all record in case of fire 
or loss. 

Students will not use all of 
the materials within a transcript 
in their article. After the tran- 
script is coded, unused material 
from the cut-up copy of the tran- 
script should be filed in a sub- 
ject file. Kept separate froni 
the transcript files described 
in the preceeding paragraph, the 
subject files are stored alpha- 
betically and added to by every 
team. The subject files offer 
two advantages : 

-nothing usable is thrown away; 

-information c'ollected by the 
first team to interview on that 
particular subject is constantly 
being added to by other teams. 
It is possible at the end of a 
year to have the contents of an 
article, representing interviews 
with several people, contained 
in a subject file. All that will 
be required to prepare it for 
publication is organization, 
transitions, introduction, and 
conclusion. 

Negatives and prints are pro- 
bably best filed with the tran- 
script. However, both to guard 
against loss and to minimize hand- 
ling, you might want to keep nega- 
tives in a separate spiral binder 
(a negative file with glassine 
envelopes for strips of negatives) 
or box and just put a proof or 
contact sheet of them into the 
transcript file. 
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ELWANI students catalogue transcrip- 
tions and photographs. Photo by 
Paul Collar, ELWANI. 



Every student can be expected 
to use the tape catalogue form, 
to create a transcript file, and 
to file within the subject files. 
Two or three students can be as- 
signed responsibility for updat- 
ing the cross-reference index 
cards from the catalogue forms. 

CHAMAI programs may begin to 
acquire materials like crafts, 
tools, and artifacts as a result 
of interviews Qx donation. At 
Bethel Regional High School, John- 
son-O'Malley funds were specifi- 
cally set aside for the acquisi- 
tion of a collection of crafts 
representative of the Yukon-Kus- 
kokwim Delta. Such funds have al- 
so been used to reimburse crafts- 
men for materials and labor in- 
volved in demonstrating skills as 
classroom resource people or as 
part of how-to-do-it interviews. 
Materials like these should be 
catalogued by assigning them a 
number - attached somewhere on the 



object - that corresponds to an 
index card detailing the maker, 
date of acquisition, place of 
acquisition, purpose and use, ma- 
terial it is made of, and inter- 
view tape number. 

The state library in Juneau haf 
expressed interest in acquiring 
copies of some of the tapes done 
by CHAMAI students for permanent 
storage in Alaska's archives. In- 
terest in working with the library 
on this is the individual de- 
cision of each CHAMAI program, 
present and future. Tn granting 
permission to use tapes to ano- 
ther institution, care must be 
taken to protect contacts and 
to give due credit to the kids 
who did the work. Every contact 
should be asked to sign a per- 
mission slip giving the CHAMAI 
program approval to publish in- 
formation provided by him and 
indicating that he understands 
the purpose of the interview: 

" T , , un- 
derstand that any 1 n forma t ion 
I have provided in this inter- 
view may be published by the 
students of Kodiak High School 
in ELWANI magazine . I give my 
permission for this and for the 
publ ication of any photographs 
of me. I understand that the 
material will not be used in 
any way that would be harmful 
to, or critical of, me. 

SIGN A TURK 

DATE 

WITNESS 

The permission slip should be 
worded to meet the needs of your 
particular area. Note that it 
does not give approval for any 
use other than in the magazine. 
Donation to the archives, a na- 
tive lanj^uage center, or a local 
museum would require a differ- 
ent form. Above all CHAMAI pro- 
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grams must assume responsibility 
for protecting their contact's 
privacy and for guaranteeing 
that no one demeans them or 
uses their knowledge for profit. 

Another area involving organi- 
zation skills is circulation and 
correspondence. Sales and handl- 
ing of income are a part of this, 
but the degree to which CHAMAI 
students handle bank accounts 
and financial transactions will 
depend on what is arranged with 
each school and/or district of- 
fice. Some school districts want 
the program to maintain its own 
books, more often they will re- 
quest that all receipts be de- 
posited with the office and in- 
tegrated into the district's 
bookkeeping system. 

Irregardless of the accounting 
system used, a record should be 
kept by the teacher(s) and stu- 
dents of distribution of the CHA- 
MAI publication. The CHAMAI pro- 
grams in the southwestern part 
of the state have distributed 
their publications primarily 
through sales to individuals in 
their own town or village and 
through bulk orders (of 20 or 
more) from museums or stores like 
the Book Cache in Anchorage, the 
drug stores and small shops in 
Kodiak, or the Moravian Book 
Store in Bethel. Orders by mail 
from individuals who have seen 
newspaper articles or book re- 
views account for some sales, but 
not a large percentage. Don't ad- 
vertise subscriptions sales un- 
less you are sure the program 
will continue for several years 
and will publish regularly. Bet- 
ter to sell each issue individu- 
ally at least at the beginning. 

One reason CHAMAI 'works' is 
that the exercise is real - the 
audience is there outside of the 
'classroom. However, you don't 



need a big volume of sales to 
do this. Don't aim from the out- 
set to be a business. Do keep a 
receipt book and log for every 
copy of the ,.ublication that is 
distributed. And do encourage 
correspondence . 

Kids get almost as much of a 
high from signing their name to 
a 'real' business letter as they 
do from seeing their article in 
print. For this reason each 
CHAMAI program should have its 
own letterhead, printed, if pos- 
sible, dittoed, or stenciled. 
When I can, I type the student's 
Correspondence and return it to 
them for signature. It's no 
more than fifty letters a year 
for a class and it means a lot. 
Students should sign their own 
names to letters - not your 
name or j us t 's ta f f .' Thi s is to 
insure that letters return to 
them personally. 

With the first publication 
comes the discussion of 'who in 
the world should we send compli- 
mentary copies to?' This lets 
youj as teacher, in on the kids' 
judgement of who is important,' 
and is also an effective way to 
have them become familiar with 
names of State and United States 
representative:^ , newspaper edi- 
tors (how to approach them, how 
to write a press release, or 
request a review), and regional 
leaders, And the 'eel ebrJtics 
win reply. Always ask for their 
reactions and response it the 
end of the letter. 
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interpersonal 
skills 



The last major area of skills 
.development within CHAMAI might 
be called maturation skills. 
The emphasis here is on an in- 
crease in responsibility towards 
peers and community. It implies 
a growth in initiative, in pro- 
blem-solving skills, and in 
se If - confidence , 

Here the primary instruction- 
al goal is getting across to the 
kids your confidence in their 
ability to succeed in new situ- 
ations and to extend beyond 
previously demonstrated capa- 
bilities, It means taking a 
chance on those abilities, at 
times, by doing things like 
letting vhem teach while you 
sit at the back of the room. 
It's having them do the radio 
station interview instead of 
you, and not knowing what was 
said until you hear the broad- 
cast . 

Two components of CHAMAI 
where maturation skills are 
strongly evidenced and relied 
upon are workshops and in the 
development of peer teachers . 

Eliot Wigginton has outlined 
in a book called MOMENTS the 
levels a youn^ person moves 



through in assuming an adult 
role, responsible for others 
and for his ovm actions: 

LEVEL I : GAINING SKILLS AND 
CONFIDENCE The skills here are 
basic: ope ra ting a camera, meet- 
ing a transcription deadline, 
creating an article in press- 
type. Here the key is acquisi- 
tion of competencies, of mea- 
surable skills in increasing 
numbers and levels of difficul- 
ty, that prove to a kid his own 
ability to grow. One option 
for demonstrating progress to 
a student is an individual check- 
list liscing fifteen or twenty 
basics that are checked off as 
he establishes mastery of each 
skill . 



LEVEL II: GROWING, REINFORCING, 
CHECKING BASES Wigginton points 
out that "essentially the game 
goals are in force here as in 
the first level, but my practice 
is to step up the intensity a 
little so that the student is not 
only sure he is competent in a 
number of skills, but is nov ac^ 
tively looking beyond himself to 
the needs of others". Progress 
here is measured by an ability 
to work in a team with other stu- 
dents carrying his own weight 
and with a minimum of horsing 
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around, and by a growing aware- 
ness of community contacts as 
evidenced by care in scheduling 
interviews to the contact's con- 
venience, by sensitivity to shy- 
ness or akwardness, by careful 
questioning and listening. Kids 
should also begin to show an a- 
bility to identify people to 
talk to and things to write about. 
Initially the teacher may have 
to do a lot of suggesting and 
encouraging, but at level ii stu- 
dents should demonstrate an in- 
creased awareness of "what's out 
there" and a sensitivity to the 
stories that every individual has 
to tell no matter how "unimportant" 
he is. Here they begin to appre- 
ciate wisdom as opposed to know- 
ledge and to see that eighty years 
of living is an education, 

LEVEL III: BEYOND SELF "The 
assumption here is that the stu- 
dent is now truly capable of 
making more than just beginning 
stabs at moving beyond himself 
to a sensitive awareness of 
others. He should develop and 
deepen here not only a concern 
for his own peers, but also a 
concern for the younger students 
following him, for the school, 
snd indeed for the community as 
a whole. He should see himself 
as ,1 valuable enoug h individual 
to be able to make a difference 
in the Uvea of those BtudentSj 
or in the life of the community 
at large. And even beyond feel- 
ing competent to affect these 
things, he should feel an obli- 
gation to being responsive to 
them." Assumption of the role 
of peer teacher is the surest 
measurement here, 

LEVEL IV: INDEPENDENCE "The 
student should be nearly out 
of our hands - beyond us- for 
this is the exit phase, the 
point at which he looks to- 
ward the future instead of to 
us for hand holding and advice 



..,.One frustrating part of 
this phase is that if he's 
truly reached it, then half 
the things he does that prove 
he's there are things we 
never see him do and never 
hear about. The key is that 
he's doing it not for a 
grade or for praise, but be- 
cause the doing of it has 
become a part of his persona- 
lity and his direction and 
sensitivity to the world 
around him , " 

These levels are a road 
map, providing an overview 
and master plan. However, 
students do not all enter on 
the same level nor will the 
majority of them reach level 
III or LEVEL IV in the year 
or two you work wi th them in 
a CHAMAI program. They may, 
because of previous experiences, 
come into CHAMAI able to func- 
tion as a peer teacher, or 
may be in two levels at one 
time. They enter and they 
exit at any stage. But I 
have seen students function 
at, and grow into, each of 
the levels Wig describes. 

********* 

Workshops are a great boost 
to your CHAMAI program. A 
workshop may be a week long 
invo.lv ing students from other 
schools or it may be an into- 
ductory overview done within 
class for entering students. 
There is a particular chemistry 
about workshops that serves to 
energize beginning kids and one 
part of that reaction is the 
emp loymen t of kids who "have 
done it". 

In \o\*ember of 1 9 7 5, three 
Bethel High School KALIKAQ YUG- 
.VEK students and I did a week 
of workshops in the new Lower 
Yukon high schools. The Yukon 
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Emmonak students at Fall, 1975 workshop taught by KALIKAQ 
YUGNEK peer teachers. Photo by Nick Nichols, KALIKAQ YUGNEK. 



students were not familiar with 
CHAMAI - as represented by KALI- 
KAQ YUGNEK - and the Bethel kids 
had never taught before. We 
mapped out a schedule for the 
first day and I led off with 
some background. My first ques- 
tion to one of the student teach- 
ers was answered in a low voice, 
barely audible. The peer teachers 
warmed up as the day went on - 
beginning to thaw in the small 
group sessions and becoming ex- 
cited as the Emmonak students 
did. They ran the evaluation 
session at the end of the two 
days and ran past the end of 
the school day, yet no Emo stu- 
dent left even though the adults 
were not in the room. 



After Emmonak the Bethel stu- 
dents were growing increasingly 
confident, confident enough not 
to be crushed when kids in the 
next workshop in a neighboring 
village were slow to respond. 
Rather than giving up, their 
reaction was that of veteran 
teachers.... "How can we reach 
them? " 

That same student who answered 
the first question at the Rmo 
workshop taught a three-day one 
with me at Nunapitchuk B.I. A. 
Day School the following Febru- 
ary. Midway through the first 
morning I asked him how it was 
going and was told "not well" 
because f was doing all the 
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talking and he was sitting in 
the back of the room. I asked 
if he wanted to teach the next 
large group session on feature 
article writing on Russian Sla- 
vi (Christmas). He did - entire- 
ly in Yupik, writing in English 
on the board as the story outline 
was developed. He became one of 
the most effective peer teach- 
ers I've ever seen in seven 
years of working with them. 

Workshops energize both the 
students who attend them - and 
those who teach. 

The Emmonak workshop - intend- 
ed as an introductory overview - 
was designed as follows; 

THURSDAY A.M. 

General introduction: 

-screening of film on the 
FOXFIRE program in the 
southern Appalachians . 
(Shows students interview- 
ing, transcribing, doing 
layout, mailing out publi- 
cations. Includes footage 
of a workshop involving In- 
dian, Eskimo, white and 
black students. Available 
from McGraw-Hill Films.) 

-background of KALIKAQ YUGNEK 

-overview: how you process ma- 
terial from tape to printed 
article 

-discussion of what to write 
abou t . 

Tape of KALIKAQ YUGNEK interview 
with dog musher Peter Jacobs. 

Small group sessions led by Bet- 
hel High School peer teachers; 
article and contact ideas for 
Emmona k . 
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THURSDAY P.M. 

Large group session: introduction 
of interviewing techniques. 

Small group sessions led by peer 
teachers: preparation for inter- 
views in the village, organiza- 
tion of questions and equipment. 

Interviews supervised by peer 
teachers and adult advisors. 

THURSDAY EVENING 

Interviews supervised by peer 
teachers and adult advisors. 

FRIDAY A.M. 

Review of Thursday's interviews. 
Report and critique. 

Large group session: introduc- 
tion of transcribing techniques. 
Explanation of tape numbering 
and cataloguing of tapes. 

Small group session led by peer 
teachers: transcribing of por- 
tions of tapes gathered the pre- 
vious afternoon . 

FRIDAY P.M. 

Large group session: introduction 
of transcript organization and 
article writing. 

Small group sessions led by peer 
teachers: practice writing intro- 
ductions to interviews done in 
the last two days. More transcri- 
bing and interviewing. 

Closing evaluation session led 
by peer teachers. Opportunity 
for Emmonak students to ask ques- 
tions without adults present. 
Completion of short evaluation 
ques t ionna ire . 
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The Nunapitchuk workshop in 
January, 1976 ran for three days 
and was organized similarly to 
Emmonak but with some additions 
that much improved it (and can 
be used within the classroom 
independent of a workshop): 

-writing of a feature arti- 
cle on Slavi in Nunap. Using 
a list of topics that had been 
organized in a large group 
session and photgraphs taken 
two weeks beforehand during 
Russian Christmas, the students 
were divided into small groups 
to write different parts of 
the article. La/out and design 
was done by a few students with 
the entire class observing and 
the article was sent to the Bet- 
hel newspaper for publication. 
It appeared in the next issue 
and immediately brought home to 
the kids that they could do 
publishable work, 

-practice how-to-do-it 
articles. Drawing topics - 
everyday skills like braiding 
your hair, frying an egg, wash- 
ing your face - from a box, 
students were given a half-hour 
to write instructions. Then 
other studentjs followed these 
directions literally, assuming 
no knowledge of the task and 
with no additional verbal in- 
structions. In every class where 
I've tried this the results have 
been a great deal of humor and 
s trong ' compre hens ion of how 
not to give directions. In Emo , 
we had one student wash his face 
carefully with dry soap since 
water and soap never touched 
one another in the instructions 
and another end up with a tooth- 
brush sticking out of his ear. 

-practice personality inter- - 
views and descriptive paragraphs. 
Students are paired in teams and 
given fifteen minutes for one to 



interview the other on background, 
hobbies, plans and also to make 
notes on physical characteristics 
and clothing. They then switch 
roles for another fifteen mi- 
nutes with the interviewer becom- 
ing the contact. During the 
next half hour each student writes 
up his notes into one paragraph 
of physical description and one 
of personality/background. If 
the slass is not embarassed by 
haN'ing the paragraphs read out 
loud, do so, and have them 
guess the person being described. 

-contracts. Using poster 
boards and conferring with each 
team of students on the topic 
they had chosen for their major 
article, we outlined the things 
they had to accomplish during 
the next two and a half months 
to have the article ready for 
publication. This included 
names of contacts to be inter- 
viewed, broad topics to be 
covered, and photos or diagrams 
to be prepared. The listing 
was step-by-step so they could 
work their way through it and 
the poster boards were hung on 
the classroom walls. 



Final layout workshop combin- 
ing articles from three Lower 
Yukon schools into the se- 
cond issue of KWIKPAGMIUT. 
Photo by Chris Kelly, KWIK- 
PAGMIUT. 
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Intense sessions, like workshops 
or extra hours put in to finish 
layout and meet a printer's dead- 
line, provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for 1:1 sessions be- 
tween you and the kids and for 
relaxed exchanges, particularly 
with the "turned on" ones. 

This spring four Emo students 
and I went to Mountain Village 
to work with the KWIKPAGMIUT 
staff there on final article 
preparation for layout. When 
we arrived it was blowing six- 
ty, the water and electricity 
were out in the new high school, 
and the building was on supple- 
mental gen^ffators with half of 
the-'^lowers for heating the 
buiVii^K shut down. We ended 
up with a "trouble light" rig- 
ged by one of the maintenance 
men for lighting, and faced 
with the problem of dinner, 
boiled hot dogs over the bun- 
sen burner in the science room, 



And it was one of the best ses 
sions I've ever had with those 
kids, 




Peer teachers serve a variety 
of purposes: 

-they've "done it" and there- 
fore can encourage new students. 
It seems far more feasible if a 
peer has done it, and done it 
successfully, 

-they can assist a teacher 
in individualizing instruction 
in new skills by supervising 
interviews or darkroom work or 
by checking out other kids in 
the basic skills on a compe- 
tency check list, Even at the 
initiation of a CHAMAI program 
before there are any veterans, 
you can instruct one student in 
camera use and have him show 
other individual s , 

-don't run the risk of every- 
one developing film. Every kid 
can learn to make prints, but 
once a roll of film is processed 
incorrectly it can't be correct- 
ed. Peer teachers can assume 
responsibility for darkroom main- 
tenance, equipment checkout and 
film developing. Also for cross- 
referencing of subjects and 
contacts on index cards, 

-it helps in sequencing by 
increasing responsibility and 
introducing new skills for se- 
cond and third year students. 



The percentage of students 
who will function as peers will 
probably be no more than 5-15ii 
of those enrolled in a CHAMAI 
program. You may identify 
seven peer teachers and have 
only three of them functioning 
throughout the entire school 
year. Again, that depends on 
the tasks >'ou give them, A 
large percentage of students 
can explain equipment oper- 
ation to others or be inter- 
view team leaders; a lesser 
number can supervise article 
preparation; a few can teach 
an entire class by themselves. 
But you will find - as was 
pointed out earlier - that they 
are competent. 

Training and supervision of 
peer teachers will require, at 
least initially, extra time on 
your part. It's very much akin 
to guiding student teachers. If 
the students are not adequately 
supervised and provided sugges- 
tions at the start, a majority 
of them won't stick with it. 
Once they arc functioning you'll 
find them a major asset, lighten- 
ing your load, and more thorough- 
ly polishing their own skills to 
neet the responsibility and faith 
extended to them. 

Try it. 




classroom 
management 



Problems or successes with 
classroom management within CHA- 
MAI are directly related to how 
comfortable a teacher feels with 
individualized instruction. Some 
CHAMAI instructors regard keep- 
ing the kids involved daily and 
controlling classroom atmosphere 
to be a major problem area. The 
ability to respond to individual 
learning styles is one of CHA- 
MAI ' s strengths as viewed by 
KALIKAQ YUGNEK advisor Pat Nyse- 
wander, "Difficulties you have 
in classroom management are 
overcome in a program like this," 

An individualized program can 
be created, and classroom man- 
agement maintained, utilizing 
the following approaches - toget- 
her with some of your own: 

-students, particularly those 
weaned on workbooks and large 
group activities, tend initial- 
ly to see the program as more 
relaxed than their other classes. 
They have to be educated to dis- 
cipline themselves and assume a 
greater individual responsibil- 
ity for use of their classroom 
time and 'pacing of their work. 
It i_s hard to establish the pro- 
per~mix of discipline and indi- 
vidual responsibility in the 
first few weeks of a CHAMAI pro- 
gram. But once you've come up 
with the proper formula, and the 



students have learned to function 
within it, it is probably one 
of the most educational aspects 
of the program . 

-design the week so that it be- 
gins with large group sessions. 
The kids tend to be more scatter- 
ed on Mcrrti-aY3 nnti Prrdays , so 
utilize those days for intro- 
ducing new skills areas, review- 
ing grammar to attack weakness- 
es tliat have become evident in 
article preparation or short 
composition assignments, and 
discussing the plans for, and 
goals of, the program so stu- 
dents continue to feel part of 
something larger than their in- 
di\'idual articles. 

-set up an indi\'idual confer- 
ence \sitli each team or student 
once a week to assess progress 
and deal with problems peculiar 
to that virticle or kid. It need 
be no 1 on y;cr than five minutes 
but it establishes a regular 
reporting time that they pre- 
pare for. Use Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and Thursdays for confer- 
enc i ng . 

The amount of guidance given 
in conferences will depend, as 
the Bethel ad\'isor points out, 
upon individual learning styles 
and will range from a detailed 
outline for the week's activi- 
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ties to a partial outline through 
total responsibility for some 
students, particularly experi- 
enced ones . 



-obtain written feedback from 
the students on how th_e program 
is progressing and wha't they re- 



ties within it. 



-deadlines are essential . They 
help the students Tn piling 
themselves through stages of 
pre-interview, completed ques- 
tions, interview, transcribingv 
transcript coding, first draft, 
final draft, illustrations, and 
layout. They also provide stu- 
dents an understanding - an 
overview - of the scope of the 
program and their responsibili- 



program and the responsibility is 



gard as problems and goals, Again, 



collecting and publishing. The 



creating a rapport and a 'pride 
of ownership' on the part of the 



kida toward the material they are 



this aids the teacher in indivi- 
dualizing the program but per- 



haps more importantly it ,Tlps in 



theirs . 



The following 'questionnaire' was used in September, 1976, in 
Kodiak High School and represents one approach to obtaining feedback: 



NAME ^ GRADE, 

PLACE OF BIRTH 



TO ME, WRITING FOR PUBLICATION (ELWANI) IS 



I AM MOST INTERESTED IN LEARNING HOW TO (PICK ONE OR MORE); 
PRESERVE TRADITIONAL WAYS 5 SKILLS. 



WRITE ARTICLES FOR NEWSPAPERS a MAGAZINES. 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
WORK IN THE DARKROOM. 
INTERVIEW PEOPLE. 

^DESIGN § ILLUSTRATE PUBLICATIONS. 
SELL PUBLICATIONS, i i ^ 



I'VE LIVED IN KODIAK 



YEARS. 
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I HAVE _ 
BEFORE. 



HAVE NOT 



WORKED ON A YEARBOOK OR MAGAZINE 



I HAVE HAVE NOT USED A 3 5MM CAMERA. 

I HAVE HAVE NOT WORKED IN A DARKROOM. 

I HAVE HAVE NOT GONE ON AN INTERVIEW, 

I TOOK THIS CLASS BECAUSE: 

IT SOUNDED INTERESTING. 

I DIDN'T WANT TO TAKE FRESHMEN OR SOPHONiORE COMP 

CLASS . 

I COULDN'T FIT ANYTHING ELSE INTO MY SCHEDULE, 

OTHER REASONS 



THINGS I WOULD MOST LIKE TO WRITE ABOUT I.V TOWN OR THE VILLAGE: 



QUESTION'S OR COMMC.\TS : 



Evaluation form used in the Alakanuk workshop tnuRht hv the 
KALIKAQ YUGNEK students and myself: 



.\.AME^ 

( Op t lona I - to be fi 11 cd in if you 
wan t ) 

L)DURING THE WORKSHOP I LEARNED XOTHIXC. A LITTLE A LOT 

ABOUT WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT ANH PEOPLE TO TALK TO I \ ALKAXDK, 
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2)DURING THE WORKSHIP I LEARNED NOTHING A LITTLE A LOT 

Tn°iI/2Vn„cc^,l?^'^^°^ *N INTERVIEW TIME BEFORE GOING 

lu AoK HIM Questions. 

5)DURING THE WORKSHIP I LEARNED NOTHING A LITTLE A LOT 

ABOUT HOW TO PREPARE QUESTIONS BEFORE THE INTERVIEW. 
)DURING THE WORKSHOP I LEARNED NOTHING A LITTLE A LOT 

^2?x^I '^^ INTERVIEW (HOW TO ASK QUESTIONS § OTHER 

1 n I NbS . 

5)1 FIND IT EASY HARD OK TO TALK WITH OLDER PEOPLE. 

5)DURING THE WORKSHOP I LEARNED NOTHING A LITTLE A LOT 

ABOUT HOW TO TRANSCRIBE. 

7) DURING THE WORKSHOP I LEARNED NOTHING A LITTLE A LOT 

ABOUT HOW TO WRITE STORIES FROM MY TAPE. 

8) THE THING I LIKED BEST ABOUT THE WORKSHOP WAS 



9)THE THING I DID NOT LIKE ABOUT THE WORKSHOP WAS 



0)1 THINK IT IS VERY IMPORTANT IMPORTANT NOT IMPORTANT_ 

TO FIND OUT ABOUT OLD WAYS. 

11)1 SPEAK DO NOT SPEAK YUPIK. 

2)1 UNDERSTAND DO NOT UNDERSTAND YUPIK. 



13) WE SHOULD SHOULD NOT KEEP THE PROGRAM IN THE SCHOOL HERE 

AND WORK WITH THE I 
YEAR? 

14) ANY OTHER QUESTION? 



AND^WORK WITH THE BETHEL MAGAZINE FOR THE REST OF THE SCHOOL 
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Written feedback from the kids 
lets a teacher determine where 
things are not getting across 
or where you are assuming one 
thing and their understanding iB 
totally different. In the last 
two and one-half years in south- 
western Alaska CHAMAI programs,* 
we've had few flippant or super- 
ficial responses to 'question- 
naires'. As a tool, they're 
valuab le . 

-there will be peaks and val- 
leys and 'squirrelly' days as 
with any class. And because of 
the individualization, the re- 
sponsibility, and the produc- 
tion of a publication with pro- 
fessional techniques perhaps 
more than you encounter in other 
classes. Have short writing as- 
signments or films - like those 
available from the Alaska Human- 
ities Forum and the State Libr- 
ary on traditional cultures or 
contemporary change within Alas- 
ka - in reserve for those days. 

-an entire class can develop 
articles around one theme like 
fishing or ivory or occupations 
in the village. Each team takes 
one component of the topic: in- 
terviews with carvers on how they 
learned, on why they do it, on 
each type of ivory work, Selec- 
tion of one topic restricts 
somewhat individual initiative 



in finding subjects ito write a- 
bout but it does allow for class 
room management in larger group 
s essions . 

-in some schools there are 
boarding students from other vil- 
lages in the district. Unlike 
Bethel where they make up a large 
percentage of the student body, 
these students are few in num- 
ber and sometimes have a hard 
time 'breaking into' the vil- 
lage where the school is located. 
They may feel awkward about in- 
terviewing in the village and 
the CHAMAI program may not 
have travel funds to send them 
home to collect information. 
Here, peer teachers can be util- 
ized to pair up with one or two 
of the boarding students and go 
with them on interviews to 
start with. 

One method to break the ice 
and get these kids involved is 
to have them write an article 
on their home village: its 
size, physical location, acti- 
vities, celebrationis, traditions 
history. As a group they make 
up the list of things that best 
describe their village and then 
each student has responsibility 
for drafting a few paragraphs 
on two or three of the sub-to- 
pics , finally- combining the 
pieces into an article. 



-Susi Tollefson and Kurt 
Jaehning, advisors to UUTUQTWA 
at Bristol Bay High School in 
Naknek, have designed several 
forms to aid in classroom man- 
agement. The first is a clip- 
board which is used to record 
the progress of each student 
or article team, most particu- 
larly to note down what was 
discussed in the individual 
conferences : 
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UUTUQTWA CONFERENCING SHEET: 


MEL: 


CARVEL: LAURIE: 


SHAWN: 





11/15 

FEATURE ARTICLE 
ON CANNERIES 

(SLIME TIME ID 



Interviews with 
Herman Hermann, 
Red Harrop S 
Red Clark to be 
completed by 
2/10 



3/10 

Mail old photos 
to Peter in Kodi- 
ak for copies to 
be made. 



3/20 

Finish transcrib- 
Ing I 



11/1 7 

Set net Fishing 



Mary Zimin - con- 
tact . 



3/5 

Need Illustra- 
tions of set net 
(showing buoy , 
deadmen , running 
1 1 ne , s preader ^ 
CO rk 1 Ine , 1 ea d 
line, & sinkers) , 



4/2 

Need map of loca- 
tion of first set 
net sites and who 
fished them. 



11/17 
History of scho- 
ols in the area. 



Ten ta tlve title 
"As It all Be- 
ga n " 



Talk with Mary 
Zimin, Nina Har- 
ris , Dorothy 
Berggren 



3/5 

Write S-a ra fforn- 
berger for her 
1 d ea s / r eco 1 lec- 
tions 



4/2 

Find photos of 
old schools -may 
be school dis- 
trict office has 
some old letters/ 
photos . 



11/20 

Bush pilots 
partner , Dan- 
ny S e y be r t . 



Intervi ew: 
George Tib- 
bet ts , Sr . 
George Tib- 
be tts , Jr, , 
Martin Sever- 
son, Alvin 
Aspe lund , 
Fred Kraun, 
Eddie King, 
Roy Smith. 

Subject: 

type of planes 

wea the r 

equipment 

cr as hes 

why they fly 

when/how they 

started 



There is a daily log tacked 
on the classroom wall where stu- 
dents record how they spent 
each class period by placing a 
symbol (or symbols) next to 
thoir name on the sheet: 
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5/1 


5/2 


5/3 


5/4 


5/5 


5/8 


Marie N , 


T 


T 


s 








Carol H, 


I 


D 


I 








Pa nt M ■ 


R 


T 


T 








M 3 r 1 e n e P , 


c 


c 


c 








Lor i M , 


A 


A 


A 








Rocky D , 














G 1 or i a W , 














T.J. 














Annie N , 














Evelyn M > 














Verna ff. 














Patrick L , 















CODE : 

T - TRANSCRIBED 

C = CODED TRANSCRIPT 

A - ARTICLE DRAFT 

I = ILLUSTRATIONS 

D - DARKROOM 

F = FINAL DRAFT 

M = TYPING 



R - INTERVIEW 
S = SICK 

P = HELPED OTHER TEAM 

N ^ NOTHING 

G = GRAMMAR/COMP/ 
WEEKLY ASSIGN- 
MENT 



List of things to be done which 
can be undertaken by students 
with "nothing to do" or those 
wanting a break from transcrib- 
ing or article writing. 
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NEED TO DO: 


PERSON DOING : 


STARTED: 


FINISHED: 


Develop film 


Mel 


3/2 


3/3 


Press release 
for Fishwrapper 


Mar lene 


3/12 


3/18 


Write Book Cache 
about order 


Ve rna 


3/1 


3/2 


Phone Bristol 
Bay Historical 
Society about 
photos 


Patrick L 


3/20 


3/20 


Ask office about 
use of activities 
bus on 4/15 


T.J. 


3/28 


3/28 


Catalog contacts 
and subjects on 
index cards 


Anni e 
Eve lyn 


/ 7 
J/ L 


0/0 


Type article 
drafts 


Annie 
Ve rna 
Lori 


3/19 
3/18 
3/19 




School board 
presentation 

















Also a log for correspondence (Copies of letters are filed accord- 
ing to the name of the person they were sent to or the month they 
were written in and stored with the transcripts, tapes, etc. This 
sheet provides an overview.): 
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LETTER NEEDED TO: 


DATE SENT S 
WHO WROTE IT: 


REPLY 
RECEIVED 


OTHER 
ACTION : 


Eliot Wigginton 


T,J, - 3/15 


3/28 


Send copy of 
Issue 1 


UNI. of AK Archives 


Rocky - 4/6 


4/18 


Order Photos 


Book Cache 


Verna - 3/2 


Check rec'd 
3/20 




Anchorage Times 


Carvel - 2/20 




Press release 


Kodiak Fishwrapper 


Marlene-3/18 


Press release 
published 4/1 




AK Copy Center 


Danny - 4 1 5 


Supp 1 i es rec ' d 
4/15 

- ■ 


Bill to of- 
fice 



One final note on management. 
Depending on the arrangement in 
each school for use of equipment 
- in Bristol Bay High School all 
equipment is checked out by the 
office secretary, in other places 
the librarian or media center 
may do it - equipment check-out 
forms should be devised. Since 
equipment is used constanf^^ 
most CHAMAI programs keep cam- 
eras and tape recorders in their 
classroom and create their own 
check-out system. The check- 
out can be done by some peer 
teachers and should not be ela- 
borate. Whatever works to keep 
straight what equipment is out, 
who has it and for how long, 
and who wants to reserve equip- 
ment for use later in the week 
is an acceptable system. 



KALIKAQ YUGN'EK has a majority 
of its students traveling to 
their home villages to do inter- 
views. Trip reports are re- 
quired from the kids and the 
adults that accompany them, de- 
scribing who was talked to and 
what was accomplished, You may 
wish to design an interview re- 
port for use within the communi- 
ty the school is located in. 
This aids students in critiquing 
themselves for improving future 
interviews and can also include 
observation questions [what the 
contact is wearing, what the 
weather is like, a description 
of the room where they talk, any 
colors or smells or particular 
impressions) to be used later in 
writing the introduction and, con- 
clusion , 
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evaluation & 
grading 



Students in a CHAMAI program 
can be evaluated as objectivel)' 
as those in any other course. 
As with every evaluation, the 
first step should be a careful 
delineation of the goals - and 
scope - of the program. With- 
out that delineation, activities, 
and the grading of them, may be 
too random for valid measure- 
ment or solid skills develop- 
ment. The educational objec- 
tives do not have to be stated 
in great detail or fancy jar- 
gon but they must be stated 
as early in the game as possi- 
ble. 

If a building or district- 
wide plan of studies has been 
established, the design of 
C HAMA r will depend in large 
part on the particular skills 
or competencies slated For em- 
phasis at each grade level. 
If done at the outset of the 
program, rather than restrict- 
ing the program design, esta- 
blishment of a clear relation- 
ship to the district curricu- 
lum and a statement of course 
content will aid in assuring 
continuity of CHAM/M and in 
describing its activities in 
terms of observable student 
outcomes that can be measured 
in the classroom, 



The outline for Kodiak's 
WRITING FOR PUBLICATION that 
began the course design section 
of this guide was intended to 
be as comprehensive a state- 
ment as possible, tying CHAMAI 
activities to established goals 
in communication skills devel- 
opment. It was begun on the 
Lower Yukon and expanded- by 
junior high and high school 
language arts teachers assembled 
from around the state of Oregon 
for orientation by Eliot Wiggin- 
ton , Kodiak's CHAMAI program 
advisor Dave Kubiak and myself 
in a week-long workshop near 
Portland in February, 1977. 
These teachers will form a cadre 
to introduce the program to 
others in that state. We feel 
the course design benefited 
immensely From that interaction 
and their input - and every ef- 
fort was made to identify acti- 
vities that would both develop 
skills and demonstrate mastery 
of them. Every teacher - old 
and new - involved with CHAMAI 
should criticize the suggested 
acti\nties, particularly as 
they relate to basic goals, re- 
ject those that don't work, and 
design additional ones that do. 
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The grading system used with 
CHAMAI varied with each program 
location. In Emmonak where the 
interviewing and article prepa- 
ration were combined with litera- 
ture as the junior and senior 
English classes, the weight put 
on CHAMAI activities was very 
different from Bethel, Naknek 
and Kodiak where CHAMAI and 
literature were completely dis- 
tinct course offerings. 

In Emmonak during the second 
nine weeks of the school year, 
grades were calculated as fol- 
lows : 

-four creative writing as- 
signments - 20\ of the grade 

-grammar exercises (five 
individualized grammar units 
with tests on each) - 40% 

-book report - 20% 

^KWXKPAGHJVT interview and 
tra nscri pt - 2 0% . 

The third nine weeks : 

-KWJKPAGMJUT article, first 
draft and rewrite - 25% of grade 

-daily work (including grammar 
and career interest survey) - 50% 

-book report - 25*. 

The fourth nine weeks ; 

-completion of KWIKPAGMIVT 
article, layout a nd design - 
one-third of grade 

-grairtma r exercises - one- 
si xth 

-Alaska literature { i nclu- 
d i ng oral re po r t on a tradi- 
tional legend and writing of 
an original legend in tradi- 
tional form)- one-sixth 

-short research (term) 
paper - one-sixth 

-book report - one- s ix t h . 

Students were made responsible 
for a grade every da/, which 
aided in classroom management. 



In WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 
at Bristol Bay High School: 

-weekly assignments (gram- 
mar, spelling, compos i t ion , 
and other mechanics) - 20% 
of the grade 

-overall effort - 20% 
-ove ra 1 1 quality of the 
k'ork done - 20% 

-overall quantity - '2 0% 
-diversity (the variety of 
tasks undertaken: magazine and 
newspaper articles and work 
^on the yearbook) - 20%. 

AAAAAAAAAAA*** 

At Bethel Regional High 
School in KALIKAQ YUGNBK the 
students determined by writ- 
ten poll the relative value of 
each component of the program, 
placing more weight on , those 
areas they felt required longer 
and harder work. They were al- 
so asked to recommend grades 
for themselves, stating the 
rationale for that recommenda- 
tion. Third quarter grades; 
were determined tTiis way: 

-grammar and compos ition 
exercises - S0% of the grade 

-translation and transcrip- 
tion (mos t interviews we re done 
in Yupi k a nd transcriptions 
written m English) - 5 0% . 



Fourth quarter : 

introduction/how story was 
put tog ether/transitions/ lay- 
out/ photography. All five com- 
ponents were graded separately 
and together constituted - 
1 00% of the grade . 
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In Kodiak: 



-day-to-day work including 
grammar exercises, short writing 
assignments, use of class time 
(application) , attitude, and 
tests, i nclud ing the final - 
one^quarte r of the grade 

'preparation and publica- 
tion of an article (this, of 
course, again i ncludes applica- 
tion and attitude), - one-half 

-contract (after the elwaNI 
magazine went to the printer 
the end of April, students con- 
tracted i nd ivid ua 1 ly with the 
teacher for an as si g nme nt for 
the month of May. tHIs varied 
from preparation of another 
article, to writing a 20-page 
research paper, to the shooting 
and development of photographs 
for use in this boohi . The 
scope of the ass ignment was 
dependent on Dave KubiaJ^'s as- 
sessment of the individual stu- 
dent's ability) - one-quarter. 

The final given ELWAXI staff 
was designed to evaluate their 
ability to organiz.e an article, 
write clearly and concisely, and 
employ correct grammar. As an 
objective measurement, it accom- 
plished that. Yet, in its con- 
tent, it also touched on atti- 
tudes and on responsibility - 
reflected in the students' re- 
sponses published elsewhere in 
this guide. As such, it is an 
excellent example of the style 
of performance indicator aimed 
for in a CHAMA I program: 

This test is broken into sev- 
eral different parts: rcaUint^, 
cognition (knowledge), organi- 
zing, composing, and prcscntint;. 
These are all skills you have 
needed to develop during the 
course of the year in order to 
gain from this class. Skills 
which are often referred to 
as grammar are part of the pre- 



senting section and will be 
graded as heavily as a re the 
other areas. 

First off. Your reading will 
be tested by the care with which 
you read and follow these direc- 
tions. Read them at least three 
t imes . 

Second. Your cognition (know- 
ledge) will be tested by the 
quality and accuracy of your an- 
swers . 

Third. Your organizing skilis 
will be tested by the care with 
which you organize your answers. 
Be sure to include a simple out- 
line - or list - of the ideas 
covered in any paragraph you 
write. Be sure to place these 
ideas in their most logical or- 
der. 

Fourth. Your composing skills 
will be tested by the quality with 
which you lead from one idea to 
another (transitions) and by the 
relevance and clarity (clearness) 
of your writing. 

Fifth. Presentation. This is 
how it looks and how it reads. 
Here is the place for ink, pen- 
manship, grammar, spelling, word 
order and choice of words. 
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Follow the above rules and the 
test should not prove too diffi* 
cult , 

Please hold yourself to a li- 
mit of two pages of compo'sition , 
Any more than two pages will be 
counted as too "wordy" and be 
subtracted from your grade. 

CAMERA List all the steps need- 
ed to take indoor shots 
with a loaded 35mm cam- 
era. Include choice of 
film and reason for it. 

CONTACTS 

• Describe a success ful 
method of dealing with 
strangers, particularly 
older people, so as to 



get good results. What 
other factors besides 
results must be consider- 
ed? 

TRAtiSiCRIBINC 

Describe the steps to 
good transcribing, Why 
is good transcribing im- 
portant? What value does 
a good transcription have? 

STORYWRITING 

Describe a successful 
me t hod of s tory^-^r i t ing . 
Include in this descrip- 
tion the associated fac- 
tors of accuracy, point 
of view, audience, taste 
and responsibility. 
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eontinully 



Continuity of a CHAMAI program 
is contingent upon its: 

1) meeting the instructional 
goals established for it within 
the language arts program of the 
individual school district, 

2) becoming integrated within 
the basic instructional program. 
So long as CHAMAI is regarded as 
a separate program rather than 
merely as an approach to commu- 
nication skills development, the 
risk is there of its being de- 
pendent upon special funding and 
surplus time for survival. 

Continuity is neither a given, 
nor necessarily a desirable goal. 
As an approach to language arts 
instruction, CHAMAI, once adop- 
ted, should be allowed two school 
years of operation before a de- 
cision is made to retain or^re- 
move it. 

CHAMAI may be judged effective 
but then reduced in scope so 
that several alternative activi- 
ties might be included in the 
language arts program of a par- 
ticular school. It might begin 
on a limited basis and be sub- 
stantially expanded because of 
student response. It might be 
judged ineffective and dropped. 

The administrators, the teach- 
ers, and the community each have 
a role in CHAMAI 's continuity. 
The community does in oversight 
through the community school 
committee or school board, but 
more intimately in its function 



as the source of the raw mate- 
rial for the program. The qual- 
ity of the final publication 
relies heavily upon the quality 
and content of the interviews. 

The ultimate responsibility 
for CHAMAI rests with the indi- 
vidual teacher. Most of the 
assessment of student progress, 
all of the coping with peaks 
and valleys and changing 
direction when necessary, the 
testing of the design and the 
.redefining of it, are done day- 
to -day in the classroom. 

The administrators determine 
the atmosphere in which CHAMAI 
is initiated and continued, and 
provide for success Ion in the 
event of teacher turnover. Ac- 
cess to equipment, time for tra- 
vel and workshops, adjustments 
of schedules are the prerogatives 
of building and district admin- 
istrators.. Most importantly, 
the administrator decides whether 
or not teachers are to be assign- 
ed responsibility for CHAMAI. 
As Emmonak teacher Jean Young 
points out, the surest guarantee 
of continuity is a teacher hired 
to manage CHAMAI and provided 
the materials and orientation 
to do so. 
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equipment & 
costs 



Equipment needs in a CHAMAI 
program might be grouped under 
the headings of absolute neces- 
sities, necessities and options. 
Cassette tape recorders, cas- 
sette tapes, basic layout sup- 
plies, and offset printing of 
the student publication fall 
into this catagory, Cameras 
and darkroom, and the consum- 
mable supplies required for 
them, under the second. Options 
include sophisticated camera and 
darkroom equipment, transcribing 
machines, student travel for 
interviews in other villages, 
and training workshops. 

Tape recorders are included 
as basic instructional equip- 
ment in many schools and the 
kids themselves, both village 
and town, often have their own. 
Since interviewing is normally 
done after school hours (stu- 
dents can be given the assign- 
ment to collect an hour to an 
hour and a half of tapes over 
a two-three week period as 
homework) a few recorders can 
be shared among a large group 
of kids. Once transcribing is 
begun a recorder will be needed 
for every 2-4 students in a 
class period, depending upon 
the size of the article teams. 
Those same recorders can be 

ELWANI students transcribing 
tapes of interviews. Photo 
by Paul Collar, ELWANI. 



used by all other CHAMAI class- 
es . Tapes can be ordered in 
bulk - again with an educa- 
tional discount - and should be 
calculated at two hours of tape 
per interviewing team per se- 
mester. The first few inter- 
views might be rough enough to 
merit erasing, but after that 
tapes should be kept both as a 
permanent oral record (particu- 
larly important if interviews 
are done in one language and 
transcriptions in English) and 
as verification of the accuracy 
of transcripts . 

Cameras and darkroom are valu- 
able because they enhance the 
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ELWANI students org'anizing the 
Spring, 1977 issue for distribu- 
tion and sales. Paul Collar Photo. 



quality of the student publica- 
tion, but primarily because the 
kids very much enjoy photogra- 
phy and this can be motivation 
for "getting through" and doing 
well the writing tasks. One or 
two cameras will suffice for use 
on interviews. If cameras and 
darkroom are not available - and 
cannot be written in as supple- 
mental in programs like Johnson- 
O'Malley or Indian Education - 
pen and ink sketches or old 
photographs provide excellent 
material for illustrating. 

Offset printing is an absolute 
necessity for three reasons: 

-ditto machi nes and gestet- 
ners do not produce professional 
looking publications. Rather 
than maximizing the students' 
writing, they detract from it. 
The process - and cost - of 
offset printing will be described 
further on in this section, 
(Typing of final copy must be 
done on an electric with a car- 



bon ribbon. If there is not 
one in the school typing class, 
you can usually borrow one from 
the office for the week or two 
it takes to type final copy . } 

-offset printing means that 
what you give the printer is 
what you get. He does nothing 
more than take a picture of the 
pages sent him, therefore they 
must be "camera-ready". This 
gives you maximum control over 
the final product , eliminating 
the misunderstand ing that can 
result if some printer four 
hundred miles away is doing the 
typesetting and paste-up. 

-it reguires of the students 
involved that they carry the 
publ icat ion process , using pro- 
fessional techniques, all t he 
way from pre- i nter views to cam- 
era-ready copy . _ This also guaran 
tees that they won't lose iden- 
tification with - and pride of 
owners hi p in - their writing in 
the ' quantum leap' from final 
written draft to the printed 
publication . If adults do too 
many of the steps between their 
rough draft and the final pro- 
duct the kids no longer regard 
it as theirs. 

A number of the students 
will be exacting in the pre- 
paration of camera-ready mate- 
rial. This applies even to 
junior high students. They 
understand and appreciate that 
what they do is what they get- 
even if it is 500 copies of 
a sloppy page with their name 
on it. Students from the 
Lower Yukon schools met in 
April, 1977 for a final KWIK- 
PAGMIUT layout workshop in 
Emmonak. Most of them work- 
ed from nine in the morning 
until ten at night and a few 
of those sleeping in the 
high school continued on to 
1:00 a.m. They all began a- 
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gain at 8:30 the next morning. 
And the Yukon kids are no 
■ore - and no less - excep- 
tional than kids in any CHA- 
MAI program. 

Workshops and the opportunity 
to travel are tremendous moti- 
vations for the kids, most par- 
ticularly if they can travel 
for the purpose of teaching . 
The Bethel Regional High School 
KALIKAQ YUGNEK teachers feel 
strongly that students should 
travel back home to interview. 
This gives the students an adult 
job to do in relation to their 
own villages, it overcomes 
translation difficulties with 
variations of Yupik, and it 
provides the publication a 
truly regional focus , covering 
the more traditional lifestyles 
outside of the town of Bethel. 
This is an individual decisi(?n 
to be made by each CHAMAI lo- 
cation depending upon the 
style and priorities of the 
program design and the avail- 
ability of funding. 

There is a magical transfor- 
mation wHen a kid finally sees 
his work in print. Whole, pro- 
fessional, and with his name on 
it. As a school board member 
from Aniak pointed out in dis- 
cussion of the motivating factors 
behind CHAMAI, "Who's the first 
person you always look for in 
a group photograph?" 

What happens once camera-ready 
copy is received by a commercial 
printer? Pam Wood, advisor to 
a student publication on the 
southern coast of Maine, describes 
the process this way: 

"Time was when printing meant 
hot sweaty work. Everything 
was printed by letter press . 
The pages of a magazine or news- 
paper were pressed against rai- 
sed metal letters. Everything 



that went on the page had first 
to be formed in metal from 
which heavy metal plates were 
made for the press to roll 
over. Some large daily news- 
papers still print letter press, 
because it's the fastest method 
if you have a large press run 
(several hundred thousand or 
more). The New York Times still 
prints letter press, 

"A new printing process has 
been developed in recent years 
that has taken all the hot metal 
and much of the sweat out of 
most print shops. Jt is a pho- 
tographic process called photo- 
offse t , 

"How does photo-offset work? 
Jt opens up a range of possibi- 
lities that letter press didn' t 
have. There is no need to get 
everything in metal form before 
printing it, Jt simply can be 
photographed under a huge camera 
called a. graphics camera. 



Typing of final copy for the com- 
bined third and fourth issue of 
ELWANI, Paul Collar Photo, 
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"Then from the negatives (which 
are the size of the page of your 
magazine) , thin metal plates are 
burned by a chemical process in 
a machine called a plate maker, 
the plates are put on a press, 
and the paper passes through 
the press at high speeds," 

Anything that is black and white 
will print - copy, pen and ink, 
press-type. Photographs must be 
treated differently as Pam ex- 
plains; 

"Thro kinds of negatives are 
shot from the finished layout 
pages you turn in to your printer. 
Everything that is black and 
white with no grays in between 
is shot with high contrast filnf, 
insensitive to gradations , Any- 
thing on your page that has any 
gradations of tone between black 
and white, gradations of gray, 
is shot separately from line 
copy as a half-tone. Your photo- 
graphs and shaded pencil or pen 
ske tches will be shot as half- 
tones . 

"To make a halftone, the photo 
technician uses a screen with 
the camera, breaking the image 
into a series of dots that vary 
in size. The bigger dots with 
less white space between them 
produce darker areas, while the 
smaller dots with more white 
space between them produce 
lighter areas. All those tiny 
dots of various sizes give an 
impression of shading. They 
trick your eye into thi nking 
it sees a photograph, or a 
shaded ske tch . 

"In your layout you have to 
blank out the areas you want 
shot as halftones by making 
windows from paper that blocks 
out light (red or black con- 
struction paper or paper called 
rubilith which is made for that 
purpose). This simply reserves 



the part of the page negative 
where the halftones will be 
stripped in later , " 

As with any commercial print- 
ing, offset is expensive. For 
500 to 1000 copies of a 125- 
page publication with 5 0 photo- 
graphs [halftones are an extra 
step for the printer so increase 
the cost) figure $1.50 to $2.25 
a copy. The cost for offset 
printing is in the negatives 
and plates - paper and ink are 
not that expensive. And a 
printer has to make negatives 
and plates for every page whethe 
he prints 50 copies or 500, 
This means that 250 copies of 
a 100 page publication with 
50 photographs may cost you 
over $5.00 a copy. So for a 
'cost break' you should con- 
sider printing at least 500 
copies of a CHAMAI publication. 

Obtain bids from several print 
ers (include in the bid speci- 
fications the number of pages, 
photographs, number of copies, 
type of binding, ink colors, 
sample of paper type desired - 
finish and weight, and the fact 
that the publication will be 
camera - ready) in Anchorage or 
elsewhere. Large printers 
will usually make cheaper bids 
because they have more machines 
requiring less time and hand 
labor to complete the job. 

The number of copies print- 
ed, and the price that can be 
paid, will depend on your rea- 
listic assessment of the po- 
tential market and on the 
existence - or non 7 ex i s tence - 
of monies specifically to cover 
printing costs . 

Some copies will be given 
away or mailed out as was 
discussed in the section on 
correspondence. Copies must 
be given to the contacts - 
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even if they don't read. It's 
very often their first time 
in print too. But sales are 
extremely important too, and 
not just to cover costs. Any- 
one will take a free copy but, 
if you're not a parent or re- 
lative, you only pay for a 
publication if it's good . 

Kodiak's ELWANI covers all 
printing costs through sales 
of the magazine. This should- 
be the goal for all CHAMAI 
publications and is not an un- 
realistic one. If a publica- 
tion costs $2.00 per copy to 
print, sell it for $3,00 to 
cover the costs of the copies 
which are given away. 

Two or three schools contribu- 
ting to the same publication 
will enlarge the potential sales 
area and reduce costs in indivi- 
dual schools. This is being 
done with KWIKPAGMIUT, 



Supplemental funds, like J.O.M., 
can be used when they are available, 
to pay for all printing costs for 
a first issue, freeing all income 
from sales for the printing of 
subsequent issues. If possible, 
use them to hire a typist to pre- 
pare final copy for layout - most 
student typists cannot do clean 
enough copy fast enough. 

Many printers are willing to 
defer payment for a month or two 
after delivery so sales can cover 
printing costs. If that's not 
feasible, school district offices 
may advance funds for payment of 
the printing bill and be reimburs- 
ed by subsequent sales income. 
Kodiak did this . 

Work out a method, but do it. 
The impact on the students will 
be ten times that of any other 
type of reproduction. 



Emmonak students at Fall, 1975 workshop taught by peer 
teachers from Bethel Regional High School. Photo by 
Nick Nichols, KALIKAQ YUGNEK, 
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An 
Attitude 



Section 
111 



According to a Rockefeller 
Foundation report, 60% of the 
world's population lives in vil- 
lages - not rural areas, vill- 
ages. 

Yet, because formal education, 
particularly at the university 
level, has only recently become 
a desirable goal for village 
people, the vast majority of 
certified teachers must come in- 
to a village absolutely unfamil- 
iar with the environment and at- 
titudes peculiar to it. And 
their response to this atmo- 
sphere is one of the factors 
most determining the effective- 
ness with which they teach. 

In a guide for new teachers 
coming into the Appalachians, 
Eliot Wigginton talks about the 
purposes, and limitations, of 
such a manual: 

"The people who were asked to 
make writt en cohtrd butions to 
this book for the Appalachian 
Regional Commi s s ion were told 
that they must address them- 
selves to high school teachers, 
most, of whom, it was presumed, 
would be from outside the Ap~ 
palachi an region. This book 
would help them get started - 
help them know in advance some- 
thing of the landscape they 
would be dealing with, 

"And in some ways that, I 
think, is a fine idea. I'm a 
high school teacher. And if I 
were going to teach next year 
in Kodiak, Alaska, J would con- 
sider it part of my responsibil- 
ity as a teacher who sees his 
job as some thi ng more than a 
job to read as much as I could 
about the hi.'story and environ- 
ment of Kodiak, the culture and 
the customs of the people who 
live there, and the economics 
of that island. I would also 
want to make myself familiar, 
if possible , with the social 



problems those people face. 
What's the future of the kids 
on Kodiak , for example? Is the 
population stable or transient? 
What are we to educate the kids 
for ? 

"And at the same time I'd be 
reading my book on Kod i ak , I'd 
also know that if I accepted at 
face value all it said, I'd be 
making a terrible mistake - 
for I would be accepti ng uncri- 
tically the perce ptions oJ 
other human beings who have 
their own built-in biases and 
blinders just as I have. Five 
blind men desc ribi ng as eli«- 
phant, as it were. And probably 
treating it - from what they 
can feel of its surface texturt 
and various append ages - as 
some sort of strange, exotic, 
very different beast rather 
than the very normal animal 
(similar in many ways to all 
other mammals, though with sur^ 
face features that make it 
somewhat distinctive) that it 
i s . 

"It's a problem of balance, 
you see. Tell someone to write 
about Appa lachia , and theiv 
tendency is to treat the re- 
gion as an odd and fantastic 
land when in fact there are 
commonalities and problems here 
that all regions share. Accept 
at face value the exotic stero- 
types about Appa lachi a that 
you will hear - your kids will 
all speak Elizabethan English, 
will come from tiny picturesque 
homes that have dulcimers hang- 
ing on the walls, and will have 
a greater percentage of genetic 
and mental deficiencies because 
OC inbreeding - and you're going 
to be in big trouble because 
that's going to lead you into 
false assumptions about what 
kinds of activities these kids 
will res pond to, 

"Face it. Most of them are 
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twmntittth centurv kids who aren't 
goin^ to take to Chaucer and 
Shakespeare like ducks to witer^/ 
who like Marshall Tucker and Led 
Zeppelin and Paul McCartney 
more than Jean Ritchief and who 
would far rather be driving a- 
round town or playing ball or 
drinking beer than sitting in 
your classroom* 

"There, Now I've substituted 
one s terotype for another. Which 
do you pick? That's the problem 
you'll have with a book like 
this, despite all its good points 
and its fine intentions," 

Like the tiny communities of 
Appalachia, the villages of Al- 
aska are best learped about 
through living in them. Because 
of the reasons for its founding 
and location, the religion prac- 
ticed by a majority of the re- 
sidents, the particular dynamics 
within and among the families 
that compose it, the traditional 
skills still practiced and those 
forgotten, these and other fac- 
tors make each village different 
from another. Even those within 
the same school district - or 
ten mile radius - are not the 
same . 

There are some similarities. 
Many of the problems surround- 
ing villages - and the attitudes 
within them - are products not 
of a particular race or nation- 
ality, but rather of size and 
isolation. Not all of them by 
any means, but many. I've been 
surprised in the last seven 
years to find an attitude or 
situation that I assumed was 
peculiar to a specific native 
group mirrored in a white com- 
munity of the same size. I've 
listened to Mexicans talking 
about working with small far- 
mers - and heard them echo ap- 
proaches or actions thai I 
swore were Alaskan 'solutions' 
or problems. 



In this final section, some 
guidelines will be offered for 
working with rural kids - par- 
ticularly high school students 
with a distinctinve culture or 
language. They are made on the 
basis of what I, and teachers 
in a variety of Alaskan vil- 
la {?es, have seen ' work' , As 
such, they may be accepted or 
rejected by you - they defin- 
itely will be altered and re- 
fined by your own experiences:. 

--don't accept uncritically 
someone else's a s ses sment of 
a 'good' or 'bad' village. Such 
acceptance makes these prophe- 
cies self-fulfilling - people 
who might make a difference 
stay away from the bad villages 
or put in their time and leave-. 
And frequent teacher turnover 
adds to the negative image of 
that particular community. 

--define your goals as expli- 
citly as possible and relate 
those goals as completely as 
possible to the district curric- 
ulum (if one is available). Do- 
cument what you've done with 
t\\e kids - so that teachers who 
rollow you will know what skills 
were taught, what competencies 
reached and what texts used. 

"-the atmosphere within the 
classroom - and the approach to 
the i ndividua 1 student - should 
be a warm, suppor tive one, re- 
inforcing the kids' confidence 
in their own abi lities while 
demand i ng a high level of a - 
chievement, Don't stand lectur- 
ing. Sit - on their side of your 
desk. Nativa students who are 
now in the Universi ty of Alaska 
at Fai rbanks have told me that 
a major reason they went to col- 
lege - and are still there - 
was a high school education that 
provided them i .tc r e a s i ng 1 y de- 
manding caursewark in an environ- 
ment that made them feel the 
teacher both cared for and re- 
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spect ed them . 

--kids more often than not mir- 
ror your own expectations of 
them. Never accept 'good enough 
as a criteria. ' Js that the best 
you can do?' will usually elicit 
an honest response and a try at 
improving the assignment/task. 

--try to wean the kids away 
from workbooks where possible , 
Stress critical thinking and pro- 
blem-solving skills, 

self -motivation is learned. 
Initially students will have to 
be pushed to accept responsibil' 
ity and develop s elf -direct ion , 
And they can be pushed. Just as 
in teaching article writing, 
you can't land on them with 
every error that needs correct- 
ing or every task that-must be 
done all at once. They'll re- 
bel or they may adop t the 'dumb 
Eskimo' stance where they repeat 
some of the sterotypes applied 



against their people as an ex- 
cuss for their inability to do 
something. Pushing them effec- 
tively means assessing how large 
a step can be made at one time • 
or coming up with a choice of 
activities until you hit the one 
that begins to loosen the ice 
jam ard get them moving. It alio 
means telling the difference 
between a lazy kid and one a- 
fraid to take the next step fot 
lEick of confidence. 

One teacher on the Lower Yu- 
kon had two boys who absolutely 
refused to read in the litera- 
ture books with the rest of the 
class. Too much pressure to do 
so would have resulted in theij 
absenting themselves from that 
period for as long as literature 
was being taught. She suggested 
they look up twenty new vocabur 
lary words a day from a list 
she provided. The rationale was 
that they were better off learn- 
ing that much than turning off 
completely. And they worked 
steadily at those words - as well 
as heard what the balance of 
the class was reading and dis- 
cussing in literature. 

In one CHAMAI program we had 
a student who was with the pro- 
gram for two years before she 
sdved up the courage to get an 
interview and write an article. 
She carried her own weight - 
and met the minimum requirement 
of the course by assuming maj oT 
responsibility for the catalog- 
ing of materialr and the handl- 
ing of correspondence. Finally, 
F/ne tentatively tried an inter- 
view, succeeded, and in the end 
produced an article. And in her 
senior year, sold an article on 
the program to a national maga- 
zine . 

--expect silence from the kidM 
until they 'limber up'. When 
they become sure of your reac 
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tions , they'll open up. 

--smile. But not too much. 
Studei\ts respond best to a warm, 
person al approach - which by no 
means, precludes a demand from 
you for excellence on their part. 
Overdo it, though, and it smacks 
of insincerity and trying too 
hard. 

'•^village kids are special - 
special as any other kid - not 
different. There e some parti- 
cuiar problems with delayed lan- 
guage development in English, 
poor academic background, and 
isolation , Proximity to their 
traditional culture should be 
regarded as an advantage rather 
than a hindrance - it provides 
infinite posai bil i ties for bring- 
ing the community into the class- 
room and for tying i n- school 
activities to what's lived out- 
side , 

--one of the things you have 
to get past is the kids saying 
what they think you want to hear 
instead of what they actually 
think, That response is not 
meant to be a deception - most 
often its the quickest, and most 
polite, way to get through the 
matter at hand. With increased 
personal respect and rapport, 
it'll begin to change . 

--acquire an appreciation for 
the wisdom, skills, and creativi- 
ty within their culture. Don't 
judge their methods or their ha- 
bits or their goals in terms of 
your background . The two may be 
radically different - and nei- 
ther is inherently 'right'. If 
you can't acquire that appreci- 
ation, you perhaps ought not to 
be teaching outside of your own 
cul tu re , 

--build in the students a 
confidence in where they came 
from and what they are. Perhaps 



the mo St important goals in 
education is awakening a stu- 
dent to his competencies and op- 
tions, including development of 
a sense of choice that will en^ 
able him both to develop skills 
and to confidently determine 
whether to remain in the village 
or seek employment outside of 
it. And whether that decision 
is the village or outside, he 
ought never to feel he has to 
apologize for where he came 
from. It has problems; it is not 
perfect, but it is home. 

--the crucial element in the 
delivery of education in rural 
areas is still the teacher. 
There is tremendous potential 
in what changes you as an indi-' 
vidual can effect in kids. 



Eliot Wigginton has taught 
twelve years in the same high 
school in north Georgia and, 
through FOXFIRE, worked with 
teachers and students in all 
parts of the United States - 
including Alaska. Out of this 
experience he's arrived at four- 
touchstones which form the basis 
of his own a pp roach to teaching 
and which bear repeating as a 
conclusion to this guide: 

"These form the basis of my 
own theory of education, and 
they come not from supposition, 
but from direct observation - 
from watching education at work, 
from seeing sacred cows exploded, 
from experimentation and tinker- 
i ng wi th formul ae . 

'• 1. Many of the things we, as 
teachers , assume students cannot 
do are, in fact, things that they_ 
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are perfectly capable of doing, 
and will do if given g_ood enough 
reasons ♦ Reasons other than, 
'If you don't do this, you will 
fail my course'. 

"I have actually heard teach- 
ers from the outside say that 
their Appalachian students are 
incapable of the memorization of 
large amounts of material, ignor- 
ing all the while the mass of 
evidence that proves them wrong. 
The fact, for example, that man\) 
of their students have already 
commi tted to memory a CB langu- 
age so complex that most of thoSe 
same teachers wouldn't know muc]\ 
of what their students were say- 
ing if they heard them using it. 
Or the fact that one of the fav 
orite games of those same stu- 
dents when on trips is to be thQ 
first to call out correcty the 
tkake and model numbers of all 
the large trucks on the road be-- 
fore they are in plain view - 
GHC , International , Kenworth, 
Ford, Chevy, White, Peterbilt, 
Mack - along with all sorts of 
technical data thrown in on the 
side just for good measure and 
added entertainment value. Or 
the fact that the ' dumbes t ' boy 
in their claaa probably already 
haa memorized more technical 
data about guns and automobiles 
and the habits and habitat of 
native trout than his teacher 
will ever know. Whether the in- 
formation is entirely accurate 
or not is beside the point. 
The fact is that a large body 
of material has been internal- 
ized in the age-old ritual of 
remembering what is relevant 
for one's life and rejecting 
the rest. 

"Similarly, I have heard teach- 
ars say that their students can- 
not write creatively . If that 
is, in fact, true, then someone 
is going to have to explain to 
me why they are able to make up 
- and memorize - leng thy songs 



about their school and their 
teachers, songs which sometimes 
skewer those teachers so accur- 
ately and peg their per sonal i ty 
quirks so precisely as to leave 
no question of who they are talk- 
ing about if all names are re- 
moved. Or why it is true that 
Barbara Taylor , as a senior in 
our school and an editor for 
FOXFIRE came within two points 
of failing senior Engl is h , and 
yet that same year she wrote a 
long article about FOXFIRE whic^^ 
she sold to Seven teen for $400. 
Or why students like Varney Wat- 
son, at the same time he is 
failing English tests, is also 
writing the music and words for 
songs so beaut i f ul that twelve 
of them make up FOXFIRE's second 
record album (Varney has already 
performed most of them in pablic 
at such events as the Festival 
of American Folklife in Washing- 
ton , D .C . ) . 

"Similarly, I have heard teach- 
ers say that a certain student 
cannot follow di rections from a 
book. And then I have watched 
that same student, using a manu- 
facturer's manuai , tear down an 
automobile and put it back toget- 
her again - a feat few teachers 
in our school could duplicate. 

"I could go on in this same 
vein for pages. And the reasons 
we give students for doing the 
work we assign are greeted with 
a skepticism that is aii too 
often a2)5oiuteiy J us ti f i a2ji e . We 
have forgotten , in too many of 
our schools, that students can 
do, and instead of eel ebrati ng 
that fact and building on it and 
adding to and pol ishing and ex- 
tending skills that already exist, 
we substitute the belief that 
there is a tremendous amount that 
students cannot do, and therefore 
they must be educated... . 

" 2 . We, as adults, know for a 
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/act that we are the sum total 
of our J)ast experiences . These 
experiences have determined ai- 
most completely not only the way 
we feel about ourselves , and what 
we know about ourselves, but also 
our attitudes about the world 
around us, our perceptions of 
what tasks need to be done to 
make this world more habitable 
and whether we will be the ones 
to accomplish these tasks or will 
be the ones content to sit on the 
sidelines snipping at or rooting 
for or ignoring those who try. 
Confident or timid, self-assured 
or insecure , positive or negative 
optimis tic or cynical - these 
attitudes are the results of our 
testing ourselves against the 
world and drawing conclus ions 
about ourselves and our abilities 
from those experiences. Many of 
these attitudes are formed when 
we are young. I am still insecure 
about the game of basketball, 
for example, and avoid faculty/ 
student games like the plague 
because , as an awkward young- 
ster, I was always the last boy 
chosen for a team, was only 
rarely given the ball, and never 
learned how to dribble or shoot. 
On the rare occasions when I did 
get a chance to shoot, I always 
missed - which is exactly what 
was expected of me and which 
simply served to perpetuate the 
cycle and the series of assump- 
tions that were being made by 
others (and myself) about my 
ability. I cannot play that game 
to this day. Math is torture for 
basically the same reason. It 
doesn't take any kid long to 
find out which parts of a stove 
burn . 

"Other experiences went better 
for me, luckily . I remember being 
entranced one day when, in ele- 
mentary school, a white-haired 
gentleman who used to be a high 
school principal brought in soma 
of the pieces from his Indian 
artifact collection and talked 



to us about them. Later, I was 
as tounded to find that my family 
knew this man , and that he and 
my grandmother actually hunted 
for arrowheads together from 
time to time, I wangled an in- 
vitation, found a couple of 
points that were exclaimed over 
and almost became an archaeolo- 
gist in college. To this day I 
love that field, and I intend 
soon to add a professional arch- 
aeologist to our staff to do 
digs with our students. 

"Similarly, I know I am a more 
observant person because, when 
I was young , my father , who is 
a landscape architect , used to 
take me along when he was sketch" 
ing. I has my sketchbook, and 
he had his , and together we 
sketched and studied details of 
trees , houses , landscapes . He 
criticized my work, but always 
positively and with love , and 
I still sketch to this day, and 
encourage my students to do the 
same. 



"Because my 
build a dogho 
and assorted 
bedroom, and 
use tools in 
had enough se 
build the hou 
live. And I 
astounded , wh 
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I? Because I 
experi ences , 
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father helped me 
use for my dog ^ 
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"The interesting thing about 
these experiences (called 'peak 
experiences' in the jargon of 
the trade) is that despite the 
fact that we know their impor- 
tance (one has only to go pain- 
stakingly over his own life to 
have that truth come rushing 
in) we only rarely, as teachers 
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make them happen in the context 
of schools. 

The young men and women in 
our charge will cling desper- 
ately to their tr iumphs and 
turn their backs on their de- 
feats. And who can blame the 
student who, finding success 
and acceptance and a sense of 
accomplishment only in drink" 
ing beer late at night on lone- 
ly roads, drops out of school 
to make that one of the centra, 
activities of his lite? 

"Do J s tretch ^the point? Con' 
sider this: I've said often 
that Jack Tyrer's act of gene- 
rosity in getting that compo- 
sition of mine published when 
J was in the tenth grade jolt- 
ed me in a way I had seldom 
been jolted before. In fact, 
it is probably because he took 
the time to do that that I 
wound up eventually becoming a 
tenth-grade English teacher 
snd starting a maga z i ne , 

Ask yourself this: how many 
students hate my subject now 
because of me? I don't hate 
math and basketball because it 
was genetically predetermi ned 
that I s hould 

3 . " Jt is a simple fact that 
most of the peak experiences 
I speak about take place not iti 
the classroom, but in, or in 
association with, the world 



outside that classroom. 



The 



extent to which we, as teachers , 
can meld t he two together into 
one powe rfu 1 learni ng force is 
the extent to which school, I 
believe, begins to make more 
sense . 

"FOXFIRE, at its most elemen- 
tary level, worked in that tenth 
grade English class because the 
hard skills the students were 



learning were being learned not 
simply so they could pa^s a 
test or complete a text-related 
homework assignment, but be- 
cause - through the vehicle of 
their own community - the appli- 
cability of those skills had 
become suddenly clear, and the 
skills came to life. They were 
useful. They had reason for 
being. Their use made sense, 
Communi ty as vehicle , And as 
that imaginative , forceful 
description of Aunt Arie Car- 
penter living alone in her log 
house with no electrici ty , 
plumbing or T,V, (and surviving 
on $43 a month in social security 
payments } became important, so 
too did the ways other wr 1 ters 
hitd found to describe their own 
surroundings and their own com- 
munities become important. And 
as a concise, clean description 
of how Aunt Arie carried out a 
particular survival task be- 
came important, so too did the 
ways other writers dealt with 
the same problem become worthy 
of a second look. And to the 
extent a student became the me- 
dium through which Aunt Arie 
could express, in her own words, 
her own insecurities and trials 
and victories and her own par- 
ticular philosophy of life, 
such was the extent to which 
that same student became sensi- 
tive to, and curious about, the 
philosophical wrestling of 
others as expressed In texts, 
or In the community, or in the 
family - or even In plays by 
S hakespeare . Communi ty as ve- 
hicle. I can't say it any more 
clearly than that. 



"And In the using of tha 
community In that way, some won- 
derful things happen , One of 
them, of course. Is that the 
student begins to understand 
who he is and where he's come 
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from in terms of ancestry, past, 
heritage , roots ^ And as a 
sensitivity to his own roots 
and culture is awakened , there 
is always the possibility that 
he can then be equally sensitive 
by extens ion to the culture 
and roots of other groups. 



"But there's more. We expect 
our students to walk out the 
doors of our high schools at 
graduation ready and able to 
take some kind of respons ible 
role inside either our own com- 
munity or some other community 
of their choice - yet we seldom. 
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during their high school years, 
take the time to show them what 
a community is. They don't know 
what services it must have (and 
provide ) to survive, where power 
lies and how it is attained 
and then either used or mis- 
used - and what to do about 
that , Not knowing what jobs 
exist and how to apply for 
them and what they're like on 
a daily basis is only the tip 
of the iceberg. Beyond that, 
they don't know enough about 
what the community could be 
to know, for example, what in- 
dustries they themselves might 
crea te and run, much less how 
to do it. Not only do they 
not know what their options 
for action are, but they know 
so little about 'community' 
that they couldn' t possibly 
have any committment to the 
idea, and so they couldn't 
care less about that action. 
You can't care deeply about 
something you're not personally 
acquainted with. Consequently, 
they fit in wherever it's ex- 
pedient for the powers that 
be to fit t hem i n , 

4 . "On top of all this, we 
know for a fact that there are 
crucial needs that, universalis , 
adolescents face . And they 
are real, no less in Appala- 
chian schools than elsewhere. 

" Mos t child psychologists 
agree that there are two dis- 
tinct phases of adolescence, 
each with its own particular 
emotional demands: 

In the first phase, called early 
adolescence, the most important 
single need the child has is 
a need for self-esteem. And 
this is satisfied most effec- 
tively by the praise, affection, 
attention - the sense of belong- 
ing - he receives from others^ 



In an atmosphere - a classroom, 
for example - where this need is 
not addressed, and where the 
child (perhaps because of the 
pos s i bi 1 i ty of failure) feels 
threatened , frustrated, cast out, 
powerless, no 1 darning will take 
place , The attention and praise 
he needs will, more often than 
not in this situation, be sought 
from peers via tisociai beha- 
vior. That's discipline prob- 
lems in our vocabulary, 

"It's a crazy cycie. Our moun- 
tain classrooms are filled with 
students who don't feel very se- 
cure about their academic abili- 
ties, and consequently don't 
feel any too good about themselves 
in ou r classrooms. They have 
been led to believe they can't 
read well, or write well, and 
we continue, through our igno- 
rance (and through an endless 
series of ass ignments that are 
cuituraiiy inappropriate and hence 
seem as boring and irrelevant), 
to make these tasks so unpleasant 
for them, and to make them feel 
so uncom fo r table that they re- 
ject us and the academic discipline 
we stand for. And so they fail, 
or get passed indifferently on 
up the line having learned no- 
thing from us but a series of 
evasi ve maneuvers , The cycle re- 
peats itself, and they go else- 
where for their sense of accom- 
plishment and self-esteem leavi ng 
us to wonder why they would 
rather deer hunt or play football 
or rebuild a '56 Chevrolet than 
read Evangeli ne or A Tale of Two 
Cities , or write a term pap'er 
about the yangtzee ;?iver. Face 
it. At this stage in their 
lives they will put their hearts 
into oniy those things they ffel 
they can do , and can get some 
sense of satisfaction and achieve- 
ment out of doing through the 
praise of others. 
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"Don't misunderstand me. I'm 
not saying that term paper about 
the Yang tzee River shouldn't be 
done . I'm only saying that this 
may not be the best time for it. 
Perhaps first should come some 
intimate first-hand know 1 edge 
of a river in the student's com- 
mu ni ty , researched fully in terms 



of its value to_ that community 
and the use to which it is put 
by that community. Then, as the 
student sees how that river af- 
fects h 1 s particular culture, 
and what role a river plays in 
a society, then perhaps you can 
move him with some hope of suc- 
cess one step further. 
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"This phase is outgrown as 
Students zero in on things they 
Are good at, and they move into 
a second ph*se called late ado- 
lescence where sel f-worth Is 
defined not only in terms of how 
others respond to him, but also 
in terms of actual accomplish- 
ment - in the words of John J, 
Mite he 11 of the Depar tme n t of 
Educational Psychology at the 
University of Alberta in Alberta, 
Canada, 'what /ij does and what 
he represen ts * . 

•*Jn this phase, it is essential 
that our students be engaged in 
activi ties which they see as 
being isiportan t - as maki ng a_ 
difference for, as Mitchell 
says, 'All healthy humans, uni- 
versally and without fail, abhor 
not making a difference. It is 
the closest thing to nonexistence 
man can experience'.^ If a stu- 
dent feels he is not making a 
difference, a number of things 
happen to him, not the least of 
which is his questioning whether 
or not he will be able to make 
a difference a_t^ a J J as an adult. 
Stalled, the student begins to 
lose self-confidence, and falls 
back into a pattern of con for m- 
ism (needing the constant reas- 
surance of others) at the expense 
of i ndividually initiated and 
s e 1 f-mo t i v a t ed action, 

"Mitchell is strong in his crit- 
icism of society in general here: 
'For the majority of youth, little 
opportunity exists to do things 
which generate feelings of self- 
importance. Little opportunity 
arises to build or construct 
useful products which contribute 
to the improvement of the en- 
vironment,- little opportunity 



emerges to assert oneself in a 
positive and wholesome manner be- 
cause the areas of life in which 
youth actually makes a di fference 
are mini ma i ' . 

"Jt was not always so in the 
Appalachi ans , but too often it 
is now. What can we do about 
it? 

"I have had teachers argue that 
in the schools it is almost im- 
possible to create a situation 
where all students have a chance 
to do important work in the con- 
text of their classroom obliga- 
tions. A student body president 
may, in an extraordinary school, 
have an outlet by which he can do 
work he perceives as making a 
difference, but few other stu- 
dents can have these outlets sim- 
ply because they can't be pro- 
vided in schools. They aren't 
set up that way . 



"True enough. Our 
ten aren't set up th 
But they can be. At 
least, our classes c 
ed the task is made 
more difficult if a 
past experi ences in 
early adolescence ha 
angry and frustrated 
- convinced already 
hopeless in English 
or math. But it can 
done . 



schools of- 
at way now . 

the very 
an be. Grant- 
i mmeasurabl y 
student's 
school during 
ve left him 

and crippl ed 
that he is 
or history 

still be 



"In fact, the precise reason 
why FOXFIRE worked as well as 
it did in English classes, above 
and beyond the fact that through 
the use of culturally appropriate, 
activities and pos i tive energy 
it proved to all the kids that 
they could read and write better 



1. "The Nature of Adolescence: 2. IBID; page 16. 

Some General Observations", a 

paper written for the National IBID; page 13, 

Commi ssion on Resources for 
Youth} New York City; 1976; 
page 11- 




than they had ever thought pos- 
sible, was that they perceived 
the work they were doing as mak- 
ing a difference - as being 
important . The fruits of their 
labor were not simply busy-work 
exercises, they were going to 
be used . ^nd without the stu- 
dents (who had community contacts 
and the automatic entre that I 
did not have) the work would not 
be done at all and the magazine 
would not exist. They ma tte red 
and they still do. 

"In The Watches of the Night , 
Harry Caudill, with a good deal 
of justification, blasts Appala- 
chian school s . On page 226, he 
says, '...it is apparent that 
improved physical plant and in- 
creased pay do not automatically 
equate with more learning . After 
twelve years in the clas sroom - 
thro thousand , three hundred and 
twenty days of teaching - moun- 
tain youths are unlikely to know 
from memory a single paragraph 
of Shakespeare , to have memo- 
rized even a couple of poems, 
or to be able to solve such 
simple problems as will determine , 
for example, the quantity of water 
within a tank of specified size. 
Furthermore, they are rareiy able 
to punctuate or spell with accu- 
racy or display more than rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the history 



of their country , state or nation. 
Such remote areas as China are 
un Jen own . The philosophe rs and 
their teachings are as off limits 
as Shakespeare and Gibbon , Almost 
none knows anything about the 
botany of the age-old forest that 
now cloaks the region as second 
or third-growth timber. Most 
tragic of all , few leave the 
schools with the habit of read- 
ing or reflection, a lack that 
promises few innovations in con- 
fronting and solving the jarring 
problems that are bearing down 
on the Cumberland Plateau with 
the velocity and finality of an 
aval anche ' . 

"I agree with most of that. I 
ilso know, for a fact, that some- 
thing can be done about it. You 
and I as teachers will probably 
never be able to make even our 
own solitary schools all that 
Harry Caudill would like to see 
them be , but each of us , in his 
own way and on his own chunk of 
turf, can roll up his sleeves , 
pitch in, and give it a hell of 
a go. To do less than that is 
inexcusable, for if the future 
of our communities does not get 
taken up by the hands of those 
we sensitize and equip for the 
long fight, then into whose hands 
does it fall?" 
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